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CHAPTER I. 

QYBIL was gone to Miss Glyn's, and Mrs. 
^ Mush had driven over to Saint Vincent on 
business. Mr. Dermot sat alone in the library. 
There was nothing and no one to disturb his 
thoughts. He took down a book and read awhile ; 
then he put by the volume, and looked his future 
in the face. 

^ That future wore no pleasant aspect, but apart 
from the fact that he knew how to endure, Mr. 
Dermot could contemplate it with composure. It 
was sure to be dark and troublesome, but it was as 
sure to be brief. The same house could not long 
hold him and his enemy, and whichever was van- 
quished must needs leave. He had told Sybil but 
half his troubles, after all. That sad piwiion of 
his life in which Mr. Smith had played his part 
he had kept in the shade. He had concealed it 
from Blanche Cains in the days when she was his 
betrothed wife, and he would not reveal to Sybil 
VOL. III. B 



2 sybil's second love. 

that which she had no right to know. It would only 
distress her, and could serve no useful purpose. 

" I wonder if Mrs. Kennedy knows anything !" 
he thought ; " and knowing it, how she will act ? 
Poor James ! he has brought the enemy into the 
heart of the citadel, and there is no expelling her 
now. She is there for ever, and holds him fast. 
Woe to him if he ever displeases her! His 
charmer will turn tyrant and make him her slave. 
How he will hate her then, and how she will hate 
him when she knows all !" 

There is something loathsome in the hatred of 
man and wife ; and though for many reasons Mr. 
Dermot's friendship for Sybil's father had lost it% 
fervour, though the married life of Blanche Cains 
was naught to him, he could not linger over the 
thought of their future strife without pain. The 
night was calm and mild; he left the library, 
and went out into the cloister to seek there the 
soothing and benignant influence of air and sky. 

The light which he had left burning behind 
him poured its pale golden rays into the silent 
cloister, and lit up one of its arched galleries. A 
misty moon looked down with a troubled mien on 
the stone cross, and a few stars pierced the clouds 
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and glimmered faintly in their far region. Mr. 
Dermot had seen finer nights than this — nights of 
full-orbed moon and planets, and a thousand glit- 
tering worlds ; but Nature's power over us lies in 
our own mood — not in her aspect. When she 
wants us she calls u^ — in a moment we are her 
slaves, and yield ourselves to the mighty goddess. 
Blanche Cains, her falsehood, her enmity, the 
weakness of Mr. Kennedy's friendship, Sybil's 
sorrow and wrongs, were all forgotten by Mr. 
Dermot now. As he paced the quiet cloister he 
felt like one who hears from afar the tumult and 
the roar of troubled waters, and whom their loud 
murmur only soothes to a sense of deeper rest. 
Thus remote were now to him his life and its 
cares — a tale in which he had no part. But that 
lull in active life rarely endures. Every human 
existence is a romance, if not in action at least in 
feeling — a romance which often has but one 
reader ; and it would be very sweet if every no^ 
and then we could turn a page in our own book 
and calmly read that wonderful story. But it may 
not be ; for a moment we may stand aloof, like 
Mr. Dermot, and survey our destiny as something 
in which we have no part — for a moment, and no 
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more. Soon the outward world calls us forth 
from that secret stronghold of our inner life — 
forth into the strife and unrest which flow like a 
stormy sea around that calm isle. 

Mr. Dermot had not long enjoyed the repose of 
that calm spot and quiet hour, when a far sound 
of wheels and jingling bells, which rapidly grew 
nearer, warned him that the bride was coming 
home. He did not think it needful to go and re- 
ceive Mr. Kennedy, but neither did he wish to 
shun meeting him or his wife. So he stayed in 
the cloister, and waited there till they should cross 
it to reach the house. 

Presently the post-chaise drew up at the gates of 
Saint Vincent, and Narcisse and Denise, each 
armed with a lantern, flew to open. In the stillness 
of the night Mr. Dermot could hear Mr. Kennedy's 
voice saying, " Take care, my love — ^this way." 

"And Ralph — where is Ralph?" asked the voice 
of Blanche Cains. 

" I am here, ma'am," replied another voice — a 
woman's, and rather a vulgar voice it was. 

" She has brought home a lady's-maid," thought 
Mr. Dermot — "poor little Sybil, you never had 
onel" 
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" I wish you would see to my bonnet-box," con- 
tinued Mrs. Kennedy — " I am sure the things are 
awfully crushed, Ralph." 

Balph hoped not — she had been so very particu- 
lar in the packing. 

" Well, but see to it," pursued Mrs. Kennedy, 
whose voice was drawing nearer. 

The door which led from the court she was then 
crossing to the cloister, opened as she spoke. A 
dark figure — ^Denise's, probably — appeared, bear- 
ing a lantern, and behind her Mr. Dermot saw 
two other figures, one of which moved with a loud 
rustling of silk. He stood still near the cross 
quietly waiting. 

"It seems there is no one here," said Mr. 
Kennedy to his wife ; " but there is a light in the 
library — who is there, I wonder f — Sybil, perhaps, 
or Mrs. Mush." 

They were moving towards the library window 
to look in, when Mrs. Kennedy caught sight of 
Mr. Dermot's figure. 

" Who's that I" she whispered, pressing her 
husband's arm. 

Mr. Kennedy took the lantern from the hand 
of Denise, and raised it, whilst Mr. Dermot came 
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forward. For a while no one spoke. The light 
that flashed across their three faces showed in 
each a different meaning. Mr. Dermot's was 
composed, and slightly ironical; Mrs. Kennedy 
seemed to have seen a ghost, so pale and bewil- 
dered did she look ; and Mr. Kennedy was fairly 
confounded. 

" Why, Dermot," he cried, " I thought you were 
in Canada !" 

" I did not go — there was no need for the jour- 
ney. I will tell you all about it to-morrow." 

" And you were here all the time." 

" Here, and in England. . I there heard of your 
marriage, and did not think it needful to trouble 
you with business." 

Mr. Kennedy laughed rather a forced laugh. 

*^I must introduce you to Mrs. Kennedy — an 
old acquaintance under a new name." 

Mr. Dermot bowed. Mrs. Kennedy gave him 
a calm, distant look of her blue eyes, and shivered 
slightly. 

"Let us go in, my love," said her husband. 
" Well, Dermot, old fellow, I am glad to see you 
here again — where's Sybil, though ?" 

^^ Sybil is at Miss Glyn's," said Mr. Dermot, 
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" and it is time that I should go and fetch her/* 
he added, looking at his watch. 

He bowed again, and walked away at k quick 
pace. 

"What a chill night 1" said Mrs. Kennedy, 
wrapping herself up in a costly shawl ; " and what 
an odd man that Mr. Dermot is, dear. He never 
wished us joy, nor anything, but stood there like a 
stick. I don't think I ever was in his good graces, 
do you know ?" 

She laughed, with a pretty scorn of Mr. 
Dermot's favour. But Mr. Kennedy said not a 
word. He was puzzled and annoyed. Why was 
Mr. Dermot here in Saint Vincent, instead of 
being in Canada ? Why was his manner so cold 
and severe? Why had he surveyed him and his 
wife with that austere gravity ? Was Mr. Ken- 
nedy the first man of fifty who had married a 
young and handsome girl ? — and what was his 
marriage to his friend ? 

" Decidedly that is it," pursued Mrs. Kennedy, 
as they entered the house together ; " Mr. Dermot 
took a dislike to me, and is vexed to have me here. 
Very provoking, is it not ?" 

"A dislike to you, my love?" replied her 
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husband, looking down with mingled fondness and 
pride at her blooming face — " why, if I remember 
aright, Dermot admired you." 

" Oh ! no — not he," quickly said Mrs. Kennedy. 

She spoke in a short, vexed tone, with a little 
irritated laugh, which did not escape her husband's 
ear. 

*^ Indeed, I thought better of his taste," he 
replied, gaily. 

To all appearance he was unmoved. But there 
are thoughts, at first light and passing, which 
come to us we know not why or how. We 
scarcely heed them, for they slumber as yet, and 
their murmurings are low, but they are with us. 
They grow with daily, though hidden strength; 
they feed on food we seek for them with uncon- 
scious eagerness till the day comes, when a word, a 
look, waken them into sudden life, and then, when 
they turn roun(f and sting us — then do we feel, 
for the first time, it was a serpent we nourished 
in our bosom. Even such a thought entered Mr. 
Kennedy's heart as he heard his wife reply, " Oh 1 
no — not he," in that voice of irritated vanity. 

Mr. Dermot, in the meanwhile, went on for 
Sybil, and having sent her in word that he was 
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waiting, he took a few turns up and down the 
road that passed in front of Miss Glyn's abode. 

Great had been Miss Glyn's amazement and 
indignation on learning the news ; but her wrath, 
indeed, was stronger than her surprise. She re- 
membered having foretold that Blanche Cains was 
setting her cap at some one, and she forgot that 
Mr. Dermot, and not Mr. Kennedy, had been the 
individual designated. 

Sybil, whose sad heart had room for very few 
feelings now, the great one of her grief excepted, 
heard, and by her silence assented. She did not 
care for contradiction or for argument, she did not 
even care for truth, so she listened in dull, moody 
silence to Miss Glyn's dark triumph at her own 
sagacity. For it was singular how quickly the 
recollection that Mr. Dermot and not Mr. Ken- 
nedy had been Miss Oains's intended victim, wore 
away, and how surely the contrary of this past pro- 
phecy now grew up in its stead, and like many an 
upstart, made its way good and prevailed. 

" I told you you should have struck the letter S 
from her name," said Miss Glyn. 

And Sybil remembered fond embraces, moments 
of passionate confidence and affection, when the 
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two girls were as one, and had but one heart. 

" I told you she was thinking of your father all 
the time, and stayed at home whilst we went to 
parties," said Miss Glyn ; and Sybil's heart turned 
back to byegone days, when she lay tossing on a 
sick bed, and Blanche watched by her, all love and 
fondness then. 

** You will have to come and live with me," per- 
sisted Miss Glyn ; and this time, Sybil heeding 
her, looked up and said : 

"Why so r 

" Why so ? — why so I — have you no spirit that 
you ask ?" inquired Miss Glyn, firing up. 

" Why should I leave my father's house ?" asked 
Sybil, gravely ; " it is my father's house after all 
— not hers." 

" Your father has done what he pleased," hotly 
said Miss Glyn ; "and not what he should have 
done if he had cared a pin for you — as to that Mr. 
Dermot, I'll never believe but he was in it — her 
accomplice, Sybil — her accomplice." 

As Miss Cains's accomplice was even then ring- 
ing at Miss Glyn's door, and Sybil could hear his 
voice inquiring for her, she rose and prepared 
. to go. 
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"Well, what are you going for?" asked her aunt, 
whose hearing was not so keen as the young girl's. 

Sybil was very pale, and her hands shook as 
she tied her bonnet-strings. 

" Mr. Dermot is below, aunt, and I can guess 
why he has come." 

" The happy pair have arrived, no doubt ; now, 
Sybil, don't go and make a fool of yourself." 

Sybil did not answer this kind admonition, but 
hurried downstairs. She found Mr, Dermot walk- 
ing up and down in the pale moonlight, with 
rather restless steps. Oh! how had he felt on 
seeing her again ? 

He took her arm in silence. 

" Why, <;hild, how you tremble," he said. 

^' I cannot help it, Mr Dermot." 

"Take heart, Sybil." 

" When did they come, Mr. Dermot?" 

^^ About half an hour ago. Pity you were not 
there, Sybil, to see the face of the bride when she 
saw me. But she soon recovered. The assurance 
of some women is incomparable. On my word, it 
is grand ! She gave me a cool broad stare of those 
blue eyes of hers, then looked at her husband, as 
much as to say, ^ Mr. Dermot, I believe.' Sybil, 
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it is well for me that those white teeth of hers did 
not dare to bite just then, else Duessa, formerly 
Una, had not spared me. Take care when she 
kisses you. I would not trust her." 

" Never ! never !" cried Sybil, passionately ; 
" never, so long as I live, shall lips of mine touch 
her cheek ; never shall my hand press hers. I have 
no secret to guard, Mr. Dermot." 

"And thank heaven that you have not," he 
replied, in a tone scarcely less vehement than her 
own ; " thank heaven, Sybil, that you have no 
daily part to act, no abhorrent recollections to stifle 
under smiles, no looks of detestation to veil under 
looks of good -will." 

His tone startled and frightened Sybil. A cruel 
suspicion forced itself upwards like some noxious 
serpent, do what she would to stifle it in its birth. 
Was this hatred of the once-loved woman the 
subtle disguise of unconquered affection, or the 
unavoidable jealousy of the injured lover? 

"Mr. Dermot," she said, "are you sure you 
ought to remain here ? — are you sure you ought 
not to go away ?" 

Mr. Dermot was silent awhile, then said in a 
tone of deep displeasure. 
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" I suppose, Sybil, your meaning is this : ^ Mr. 
Dermot, are you sure you are not still too fond of 
my father's wife V Sybil, I forgive you, but you 
do not know how cruelly insulting is such a ques- 
tion. Why, Sybil, if Mrs. Kennedy were not as 
a stranger to me — ^nay, ten times worse than a 
stranger — ^I would not, could not stay more than 
twenty-four hours in the same house with her and 
her husband. I would not, because* it would be 
base ; and I could not, because I have a touch of 
the Othello in me. I am inclined to be a jealous 
man — not a mistrustful one, indeed, but I could 
not see the woman I loved loving another before 
my face — it would madden me. So once for all, 
Sybil, dismiss such thoughts from your mind — if 
we are to be friends." 

His tone was so severe that it cut Sybil to the 
heart. 

^' Do not be hard upon me," she entreated*; " I 
meant no harm." 

"Hard upon you! Why, no, child, only don't 
you be hard upon me. I know you don't like me 
much, but I must have your esteem." 

She did not like him much ! Had she, then, 
kept her secret so well ? 
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He resumed very composedly : 

'' When I say you don't like me much, I mean 
no reproach ; our years, our tempers, our very na- 
tures are such as not to allow you any strong 
affection for me. It is very natural and right that 
I should care more for a dear little girl such as 
you are, than you, the dear little girl, should care 
for an old man of the world such as I am." 

Sybil could not bear this. 

'^ But, Mr. Dermot," she said, " I do care for 
you — indeed I do, very much." 

"Do you, Sybil? — well, I should not have 
thought so. Your friend. Miss Cains, had ano- 
ther tale to tell — but I daresay it was all inven- 
tion ; and now take heart, for you are going to face 
the evil enchantress herself." 

They stood at the gates, which, after a while, 
Narcisse came and opened. They crossed the 
cloister, but at the foot of the staircase Mr. Der- 
mot dropped Sybil's arm. 

" You do not come up ?" she said faintly. 

"No, I am busy. Come, take heart; it must 
be done, and it will soon be over." 

He left her, and Sybil went up the staircase 
alone. 
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CHAPTER IL 

lirRS, MUSH was talking loud, and no one 
-*^'-*- heard Sybil entering the room. She stood 
still near the door, and looked at them, Mrs. 
Mush sat with her back turned to her, and she 
saw her father's side-face only. Mrs, Kennedy 
she saw well. 

The drawing-room, had donned its new splen- 
dour to greet its new mistress, and that mistress 
herself was like a fair and costly picture, worthy 
of this rich setting. 

The bride sat, half leaning back, on a couch, 
and her attitude was very graceful. Light wreaths 
of flowers of vivid hues were scattered on the 
white cushions against which she rested. She 
wore a travelling dress of plain silk, but there was 
depth and richness in its folds. Her slender fin- 
gers sparkled with rings, and Sybil caught the 
glitter of a bracelet on her fair arm. She looked 
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in excellent health, and in high spirits, and what 
was more, she looked wonderfully handsome. 

Sybil's heart swelled within her. This was the 
girl whom she had brought to that house poor, 
all but penniless, whom her foolish generosity and 
affection had thrust on her fathei^s notice, till 
from indifference Mr. Kennedy had passed to 
liking, and thence to idolatrous passion. Sybil 
came forward. Mrs. Mush ceased talking, and 
Mrs. Kennedy gave a little start, but Sybil did 
not heed them. She went up to her father, and 
said, in a low, measured tone, 

" I am glad you have come back so well, papa." 

" And how are you. Pussy f " he asked, giving 
her a kiss, but scarcely looking at her. ^ 

Sybil quietly replied that she was very well. 

Mr. Kennedy put on a gay look, and said, 

" I have brought you back someone, Sybil." 

Sybil was mute. 

" Sybil, have you nothing to say to Mrs. Ken- 
nedy f " he asked, sharply. 

" I hope Mrs. Kennedy had a pleasant journey," 
gravely said Sybil. 

" Delightful 1" replied Mrs. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennedy looked from his wife to his 
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daughter, and seemed perplexed. They were both 
very calm, and both looked profoundly indifferent. 
He put his hand into his pocket. Sybil thought it 
was the present he always brought her when he had 
been away, and she waited to receive it. She 
knew beforehand it would not be worth much, but 
she resolved to accept it as thankfully as if it were 
a costly gift. Mr. Kennedy drew out a glittering 
/ smelling-bottle, and handed it to his wife. 

" I beg your pardon, my love," he said, apolo- 
getically, " I had forgotten to return this to you." 

" Is your head better, dear t" asked Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, with tender anxiety. 

" It is quite well again, thank you, my dear." 

Sybil turned away and went to the table. On 
her way thither she passed by Mrs. Kennedy. 
Sybil half bowed. Her step-mother returned the 
salutation with a cool bend of her fair head, and 
resumed her discourse with Mrs. Mush. It re- 
lated to the drawbacks of a sea-journey, and need 
not be recorded here. Mr. Kennedy frowned, and 
was inclined to take his daughter to task forthwith, 
but he remembered a promise he had made his 
wife, and he forbore. Leaving the sea-journey, 
Mrs. Kennedy soon launched into pleasanter topics. 

VOL. III. 
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" My dear," she said, to her husband, " we must 
give a ball. I want to dance, and do not want to 
go out of my own house to do so. When shall it 
ber 

Mr. Kennedy went and sat by her side, and 
smiled down in her handsome face. 

" I am not going to let you have a ball just yet, 
my love," he said. " I must not rouse envy. I 
have not forgotten the sensation you created at Mrs. 
Konald's." 

Uis wife laughed, and showed her handsome 
teeth, bright and white, like a row of pearls. 

"Yes," she said, frankly, "I got fairly hated 
that night ; but I do not fear hate, and you need 
not fear envy. Besides, I want to show people 
what beautiful things you can give your wife ; and 
suppose I am handsome," she added, " why should 
you m)t show the world that you have got a hand- 
some wife I" 

" The world knows it, my dear." 

" Oh I but it must both know and remember," 
said Blanche, wilfully ; " and the world is so very, 
very forgetful," she added, with a sweet smile, " it 
has such a short memory, poor thing. It forgets 
beauty, goodness, worth, everything, save money I" 
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" And why not that too f " asked Mrs. Mush. 

*' The thirsty man cannot forget his thirst, nor 
the hungry man his hunger," replied Mrs. Ken- 
nedy ; " and so the world, who is both hungry and 
athirst, remembers money for ever." 

"You are a wonderful philosopher, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy I" said Mrs. Mush, with mock gravity. 

" Granted ! I am anything you please, so I 
have my ball. Now, dear, I must have one, or 
I'll worry your life out of you !" 

" I shall like to be worried by you, my dear," 
said Mr. Kennedy, smiling. 

Blanche nodded sadly, and shook her head. 

" Mrs. Mush," she said, " you see and hear my 
hard case. I have already learned to obey, and 
not to have my way. I had set my heart on this 
ball, but the despot says nay, and I yield. Be it 
so, I shall mope, then 1" 

She put on a look, and a very becoming one it 
was, of deep melancholy. Mr. Kennedy bent 
over her, fond, admiring, evidently charmed with 
her flippant speech, but more charmed still with her 
stately beauty. Admiration was in his looks as it 
was in his heart. And Sybil sat silent and deso- 
late, seeing and listening, and feeling that she 
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was nothing and no one in her father's house. 

She had not thought she could be fo^otten so 
quickly, nor that her enemy's triumph could have 
been so complete. Her lover, her friend, her 
father, had each proved faithless in turns, not in 
the same degree, but enough to make her very 
heart ache. Who would be true to her now ? To 
whom could she look in her sorrow ? 

" I am afraid your head aches, my dear?" said 
Mrs. Mush, bending a pitying glance on the poor 
girl. 

^' Very much," replied Sybil. 

Blanche silently handed her smelling-bottle to 
Mrs. Mush, who passed it to Sybil, But Miss 
Kennedy did not touch the sparkling bauble, worth 
ten times in value such a present as her father 
usually brought her. She rose almost vehemently 
from her chair, and said, in a short, broken voice, 

" Thank you— I shall go to bed." 

She bade them all a hurried good-night, and 
left the room. Her father breathed a relieved 
sigh as the door closed upon her. It was not plea- 
sant to see her sitting there pale and cold and 
altered. Her presence was a burden ; her absence 
a relief. 
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Sybil's heart was full to bursting. She stopped 
on the stfccase and leaned her head on the ban- 
isters. A step coming down made her look up. 
It was Mr. Dermot. By the light of a lamp 
which burned dimly against the wall, he saw 
bright tears glittering on the face she raised to- 
wards him. He bent over her with a look full 
of concern, and taking her two hands in his 
stroked them softly. 

"Sybil, be brave," he said with deep pity — 
" bear it better." 

"I cannot," sobbed Sybil— "I canhot! She 
has taken my father from me. There was a time 
when he came home all smiles and fondness for 
his child ; his hands full of presents as his heart 
was full of love. And this time he brought me 
nothing — he scarcely looked at me. I saw he 
wished me out of the room. Oh, Mr. Dermot I 
it has come to this I" 

"Yes, it is hard," said Mr. Dermot, gently; 
" and children do not expect it, for they generally 
forget first," 

" No one cares for me now !" moaned Sybil. 

" Am I no one ?" asked Mr. Dermot, reproach- 
fully. " And have I forgotten you ?" he added, 
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producing and raising to her face a bunch of 
violets^ fresh and blue. # 

'^Are they for me?" asked Sybil, evidently 
pleased. 

" Unless you wish me to present the bride with 
them," he drily replied, " they are for you." 

Sybil smiled languidly, but did not take the 
flowers. Mr. Dermot deliberately took and held 
them above the wall of the old-fashioned staircase, 
and said quietly, 

" Will you have them ? One — two — three "' 

As he uttered the last word, and opened his 
hand to drop the flowers, Sybil saucily snatched 
them from him and ran up the staircase. He 
turned round and raised a threatening forefinger at 
her ; but Sybil only gave him a defiant little nod 
as she looked round over her shoulder before she 
entered her room. 

Her first act was to place her flowers in water. 
But the pleasure this slight gift of his had given 
her was already over, and behind it remained a 
dull, aching pain. 

" He would never be so kind, if he knew how 
fond I am of him," she thought. " He takes pity 
upon me because I am a poor betrayed little crea- 
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tare, and because he likes me in a sort of way ; 
but let aaother Blanche Gains come in his way, 
and he will fall in love with her, and forget me 
as if I had never been. If my own father is al- 
ready cold and estranged, what will Mr. Dermot 
be?" 

There was truth in these bitter thoughts, but 
they were none the less bitter for being so true, 
Sybil knew, too, that, however hard her fate 
might be, useless repining could only make it 
harder to bear. Her nature, though sensitive, was 
strong, and even in this, the first vehemence of 
her grief, she resolved upon patience and resigna- 
tion. 

Her back was turned to the door of her room as 
she stood near her toilet-table undressing ; but she 
heard the door open, she heard, too, the rustle of a 
silk dress, and in the glass facing her, she saw 
Mrs. Kennedy's handsome face. 

Sybil was half undressed, her hair flowed on her 
bare arms and shoulders ; and on being thus in- 
truded upon, . she hastily took up a shawl and 
wrapped it around her. Blanche Cains was dead, 
and Mrs. Kennedy was a stranger. 

"Sybil," impetuously said her stepmother as 
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she closed the door, '^ I come to know whether it is 
to be peace or war between us." 

Sybil turned round slowly till she confronted 
her. 

" Neither," was her laconic reply. 

"Neither! How so?" 

And Mrs. Kennedy sat down unbidden. 

" You are my father's wife — I have no inten- 
tion of being at war with you. You are my false 
friend — we cannot be at peace." 

" That is candid, though not very plain," said 
Mrs. Kennedy, reddening. " Oh, Sybil — Sybil !" 
she added, bursting into tears, " is this the love you 
professed for me ?" 

"Where is the love you professed for me?" 
moodily asked Sybil. 

" Your father would have married again," said 
Mrs. Kennedy; "you must see and feel that. 
Why is it such a hardship that he took your 
dearest friend instead of some stranger? True, 
this marriage has given me a good and kind bus* 
band — it has taken me out of poverty into afHu* 
ence ; but you are not mean, Sybil — ^you cannot 
grudge me that. Is it so long ago that you devised 
a hundred foolish plans, the upshot of every one 
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being that we should never part. Now that in the 
only feasible manner this plan is fulfilled, that we 
need never separate, you hate your friend. Why 
so, Sybil — why so f 

She spoke impetuously, and not without genuine 
emotion — it was very plain that she would rather 
be the friend than the stepmother. But Sybil 
smiled drearily, 

"If there was no harm in this, why did you 
hide it from me f she asked. " Since it was so 
desirable for me that you should become my 
father's wife, why did you not become so openly? 
But you were wronging me, so yo.u did not dare 
to trust me. And now you expect me to forget the 
crudest treachery that was ever wrought from friend 
to friend. You took advantage of my ignorance, 
and laughing at my simplicity all the time, you 
stole my father from me. And it was not love 
for him that carried you away — ^you dare not tell 
me to my face that it was. It was love of fine 
f uruitiu'e, and fine clothes, of that silk dress, and 
those rings, of all that a true woman should scorn. 
Keep them, enjoy them, and much good may they 
do you I" said Sybil, her eyes flashing. " You sold 
yourself for them — with that I do not meddle, it 
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rests between your God and you, but you sold my 
friendship too, and this I will tell you, there is 
nothing — nothing this wide earth holds — will ever 
purchase it back again. If you had thrown it into 
the sea, it would not be more lost to you than it is." 

Mrs. Kennedy rose. 

" Mr. Dermot has been speaking to you," she 
said, glancing at the violets on the table. " What 
has he been saying ? I will know it — I have a 
right to know it !" 

"Have you?" replied Sybil. "What right, I 
wonder? There was a time, indeed, when I was 
so foolish as to lay bare every thought and feeling 
of my heart to you — but surely that time is over." 

" I tell you he has been speaking to you," angrily 
said Mrs. Kennedy, " and if you will not tell me, 
he shall." 

"He is in the counting-house," coolly replied 
Sybil. " I see the light burning there, so if you 
wish to question him you can." 

Mrs. Kennedy went to the door. When her 
hand was on the lock, she turned round and looked 
at Sybil. There was pride, and humility, and old 
affection in the look. 

"There was a time," she said, and her voice 
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shook slightly as she spoke, "there was a time, 
Sybil, when you would have remembered not 
merely your imaginary wrongs, but real and true 
proofs of friendship. I watched by your bed when 
you were sick and dying amongst strangers ; I was 
true to you, truer than you think or know. I could 
have married Count de Eenneville if I chose ! I 
did not. Why do you forget these things ?" 

"I do not forget them," replied Sybil; "but 
you have ruined them all — ^you have sown doubt, 
and doubt you must reap. I may wrong you, but 
I do believe that if you were kind and true, it was 
because it cost you nothing to be so. I cannot 
help seeing that when I stood in your way you 
walked over me recklessly." 

With a smile of scorn Mrs. Kennedy, replied : 

" That is a very convenient way of explaining, 
and getting rid of kindness and affection." 

"I know a way more convenient still," said 
Sybil, with a steady look ; " it is to take advantage 
of both to crush and ruin the giver. I defy you 
to say that I ever wronged you. I defy you to 
say it in the past, and I defy you to say it in the 
future. I know what my lot in this house will 
henceforth be, but I submit to it beforehand, with 
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an aching heart I confess it, but with pride enough 
to abstain from anything like retaliation. From 
such power as I have to offend or wound you you 
are safe — I would scorn to use it,*'- 

"You are too good!" ironically said Mrs. Ken- 
nedy ; " but I suppose I must meet this magnani- 
mous declaration in a friendly spirit. Of course, 
if your father chides or censures, you will kindly 
lay it to me." 

" No," frankly said Sybil. " I do not think you 
wish it. I even believe you would like to be kind 
to me. But I tell you again," she added, her eyes 
flashing with generous indignation, "that never 
will I accept the kindness of the friend who be- 
trayed me." 

Mrs. Kennedy thought awhile, then said coldly, 

" You are young and inexperienced, and there- 
fore harsh and severe. Later you will think 
differently of all this. I shall always be ready 
and willing to renew our old affection ; but you 
must take the first step, Sybil* I have done all 
that I could do, and far more than your father 
wished me to do." 

Without waiting for any answer, without even 
looking at Sybil, she left the room. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

npHE counting-house was empty when Mrs. Ken- 
-^ nedy entered it ; but Mr. Dermot had left a 
light burning on the table, and she knew he would 
return. She sat down and waited his coming. 
She was a brave woman, though not a good one. 
She would defy the enemies she had raised against 
herself, and face the danger she had called up. 
She had failed wdth Sybil, but she was not with- 
out hopes of success with her former lover. So 
she sat, waiting patiently enough, thinking, with 
a wondering sort of contempt, of the tragic way 
in which Sybil took all this, and feeling just a 
touch of regret that she took it thus. 

But Blanche Cains was not the woman to lin- 
ger over such regret. She had not, indeed, antici- 
pated this ; her nature was not one of deep thought 
or much foresight. She liked to go on, pushing 
others aside, trampling obstacles under foot, but 
she did not care to ask herself, '^ What will the 
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cost of victory be ?" She was no subtle schemer, 
though she had a power of deceit without which 
she could never have prevailed. She had scarcely 
entered Mr. Kennedy's house, and appreciated its 
comforts, both actual and contingent, when she 
had resolved to put Mr. Dermot aside, and marry 
the father of her trusting friend. Mr. Kennedy 
did not care for her, and she saw it. What of 
that? It would only sweeten victory to subdue 
this careless rebel. So she spread her net, and 
when the bird was in its meshes, she closed it, and 
laughed to herself like a saucy child. He was 
young enough, and handsome enough, too, for her 
to like him in a certain way. Besides, he adored 
her, and would be generous. Of Sybil she thought 
little, of Mr. Dermot not at all. She disliked him 
now, and as her pleasure was her rule of life, so 
were her likings and her dislikings the only code 
of conscience Blanche Cains acknowledged. For 
her dear little Sybil, indeed, she felt some slight 
compunction, but, then, she was half vexed with 
her too. 

" If she loved me as much as she says," thought 
Miss Cains, " she would have thought of it. Of 
course she knows her father will marry again. 
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Then why not wish me to be her stepmother? 
No, she would like me to be her dependant. She 
would shower benefits on me, I suppose, and kiss 
and hug me all day long like a lapdog. But it 
cannot be. However, I will be very kind to her — 
dear little Sybil !" 

To do her justice. Miss Gains had some delight- 
ful fancies concerning this prospective kindness. 
She would be the medium of Mr. Kennedy's love 
to his daughter. No girl in all Saint Vincent 
should be attired so exquisitely as Sybil Kennedy. 
She should have such darling dresses, and such a 
sweet little room, and when she had a fancy she 
need only come to her stepmother and tell it to 
her, and Mrs. Kennedy would coax or worry it 
out of her husband, for dear little Sybil must be 
gratified. 

All this had been very pleasant to think of, and 
it was as provoking to find that it would not come 
to pass, Sybil's perversity was set up as a barrier 
between them. She had not loved her after all. 
It had only been the lapdog affection, and because 
Blanche would not be a lapdog, Sybil hated her, 
and looked at her with cold scornful eyes. 

Mrs. Kennedy's feelings were too blunt for her 
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anger against Sybil to rise very high. But she 
was displeased, and her displeasure was akin to 
dislike. She was a sort of heathen in her way. 
Not a devout pagan like Socrates, nor one that 
subdued his passions like Scipio, nor yet such a 
heathen as Lucretia, who could not survive dis- 
honour. No ; but she belonged to that countless 
multitude who have ever been, and will not cease 
to be till time is dead. She was one of those who 
make gods, small or mighty, of their passions, ac- 
cording to the strength and the measure of their 
nature. For whom the tables of the law were 
never written. For whom Christ died in vain. 
Custom, circumstance, hedge in the majority of 
these from great crimes or weighty sins ; many 
behave pretty much like Christians, and call them- 
selves such. But watch them closely; see how 
their eager, sensuous natures grasp at every plea- 
sure, at every joy, and forego no temptation. The 
smallest sacrifice of self is intolerable. The 
greatest is never thought of. They cannot do it, 
and they neither admire nor love the foolish ascetic 
who conquers the flesh, and lays his quivering 
heart bare beneath God's hand. Why punish 
oneself sot Was not life given for enjoyment? — 
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are not these self-inflicted pangs the diseased 
workings of poor sad fanatics? To this creed 
Mrs, Kennedy had ever practically belonged. 
There had ever been something in Sybil's passion- 
ate, aspiring nature that jarred upon her. What 
was that silly girl ever longing for ? Why did 
she ever go beyond the present in some wild dream 
or other? Why did she rave about books, or 
people, or things ? It was irritating at times, and 
ever incomprehensible, and at other times it was 
hateful. For to this day the heathen hates the 
Christian, who, alas ! often hates him. The war 
of creeds is ever going on — a fierce war often — 
and always a war of mutual derision and scorn. 

Spite this difference in their two natures. Miss 
Cains had taken a liking to Sybil. She had in- 
dulged and petted the young girl at school. She 
had even watched by her sick-bed, and braved 
contagion to do so. But then she did not fear 
this particular disease ; indeed, a certain bravery 
was one of her redeeming traits, and she had found 
pleasure in Sybil's vivacious adoration. The latter 
years of Blanche Cains had been bitter. They 
had overflowed with humiliations and slights, and 
scorns, which she hated. Against all these 

VOL. in. D 
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Sybil's worship had avenged her. It was soothing 
to wounded vanity and smarting pride to be the 
idol of this fervent school-girl. It was pleasant, 
too, and Miss Cains foresaw that it coald lead to 
much that would be pleasanter still. A friendship 
based on such grounds was not very likely to prove 
self-denying, and as she thought over all this, Mrs. 
Kennedy again thought what a silly girl Sybil 
must have been, and was still. 

The sound of a step roused her from her medi- 
tation. The door opened, she turned round, and 
they were face to face. They exchanged one cold, 
wary look, and did not speak. At length Mr. 
Dermot very coldly asked to know Mrs. Kennedy's 
pleasure. 

" I think, sir, you may guess it," was the lady's 
composed reply. " You have been already sowing 
discord between my husband's daughter and me, 
doing what you can to embitter my stay in this 
house. I come to know your pleasure — am I to 
leave it, or will you ? — one house cannot hold us." 

^^ In that case, I am sorry to say, Mrs. Kennedy, 
that you must go. I have no intention of leaving 
this house." 

She stared at him, more annoyed than angry. 
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** Perhaps you will explain yourself," she said 
after a while, " there need be no riddles between 
us." 

" And why should I explain ? — you have only 
to question your husband, and you will surely 
know." 

" Mr. Dermot, I expected the conduct of a gen- 
tleman, but I find I was mistaken." 

She rose, and looked grandly scornful. 

But Mr. Dermot smiled a cold, unmoved smile. 
He could be stung, but not by her. 

" Of your own accord you released me," she pur- 
sued, *^ and because I took the liberty you gave 
me, you choose to insult me." 

" My dear madam," kindly said Mr. Dermot, 
" take this friendly advice — offer no excuse where 
there is no accusation. You were free to bestow 
your hand on Mr. Kennedy, and you could not 
bestow it on a worthier man. You have made a 
good match, too, and pray, who blames you for 
doing so?" 

Blanche looked at him with sparkling eyes. 

" You want me to fear you," she said, " but no- 
thing shall make me do that — nothing, do you 
hear I I defy you — Mr. Dermot, I defy you !" 

d2 
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Mr. Dermot took out his pocket-book, opened 
it, and produced a letter. On seeing it she turned 
ashy pale. At a glance she knew the writing, it 
was hers — a proof she could not deny was in his 
hands. No doubt he would take it to her husband, 
and she must confess her mean deceit. She won- 
dered if she could snatch and tear it from his 
hand, but no — the attempt was useless, and might 
be dangerous. So she stood silent, looking at 
him with moody eyes. 

" Inadvertently," said Mr. Derqiot, laying grave 
emphasis on the word, "this letter remained in my 
hands. I was hesitating whether to destroy it, or 
return it to you, but by coming here to-night you 
have removed all doubt." 

He placed it on the table before her. She took 
it up without eagerness, and held it loosely. Why 
did he care so little about injuring her when he had 
her so completely in his power ? It could not be 
the old love. Yet there was no harm in trying, so 
she said softly : 

" Thank you, Mr. Dermot." 

He looked at her — and no woman could mistake 
that look. Nothing — no, not an atom of the old 
love was there. Unless in so far as it might have 
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been useful to her, Mrs. Kennedy had no wish for 
that same old love — ^yet that look stung her. She 
thrust the letter into the flame of the candle, then 
threw it contemptuously on the hearth, and let it 
bum there. And still she was not satisfied. 

"Mr. Dermot, " she said, "you know very 
well that I can ask my husband for no explana- 
tion. I come to you, and you are bound to 
answer me. Why and how do you remain in this 
house?" 

"Mrs. Kennedy, you must question your husband 
or remain in ignorance. Why should he not tell 
you? — and why should I? There is no past be- 
tween us — ^we are strangers — and we met to-day 
for the first time. Destroy that understanding, 
and you place yourself in a position of doubt and 
difiiculty. Keep it, and it seems to me that you 
have only to be happy according to the way you 
have chosen." 

"Mr. Dermot," said Blanche, "you are a false 
bad man, and I hate you ! But I have no need to 
question Mr. Kennedy— you have already told me 
enough. You are his partner, or something of the 
kind. Be it so. I shall not crave your mercy, 
and what is more, I shall scorn to be revenged. 
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You have deceived me all along, but know that, 
though Mr. Kennedy may be the older and the 
poorer man, I prefer him still a thousand times to 

you." 

She walked out of the counting-house without 
giving him another look. As she spoke so she 
felt in that bitter hour. She had been deceived, 
nay, she had been cheated, and she saw it, but her 
hatred of the deceiver was greater than her re- 
sentment of the cheat. 

Mr. Dermot had not thought it necessary to in- 
form her that he was richer than she thought, and 
he had given her no clue to Mr. Kennedy's cir« 
cumstances. He had let her be caught in this 
net of her own spreading, and now he laughed at 
her! Let himl he should not triumph in her 
regret, nor behold her mortification. She would 
love Mr. Kennedy to his face, and that should be 
her revenge. 

In this fond mood Mrs. Kennedy entered her 
room, where her husband was rather anxiously 
waiting. He thought her with Sybil all the time, 
and the interview seemed a long one. Had Pnssy 
been coaxed back to duty by the charmer ? He 
gave her an uneasy look as she came in. Mrs. 
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Kennedy smiled brightly, and went up to him with 
a pretty, playful, deprecating air. 

"Not yet," she said, "not yet. You see she 
feels sore, but she will come round. Indeed, if 
there had not been mischief-making, I do believe 
she would have come round. So in my headlong 
way I have been to Mr. Dermot in the counting- 
house, and scolded him roundly. He, poor man 1 
declares he had nothing to do with it, but seems 
rather affronted with me. Have I done very 
wrong? Now don't look so cross, dear, but do 
tell me how I am to behave to that Mr. Dermot ? 
Is he a clerk — has he a share in the business — 
what is he here I Why did he not go to Ca- 
nada?" 

Mr. Kennedy was not a communicative man, 
but she spoke in a coaxing, careless tone. She 
laid her head on his shoulder in a fond way, that 
stirred every fibre in his heart — and mastered him. 
He felt her breath on his cheek, and her white 
hand softly playing with his hair, and he yielded 
to this beloved Dalilah. 

" My love," he replied, " it is a business secret, 
and you must not mention it even to Dermot — 
but the fact is, I have given up this French busi- 
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ness to him, and kept the foreign connexion for 
myself." 

Mrs. Kennedy opened her blue eyes in childish 
wonder. 

" Dear me," she said, " is this house his f 

" It will be, my love. The house goes with the 
mill." 

A cold shudder passed through Mrs. Kennedy's 
heart. She was a matter-of-fact woman, and tan- 
gible possessions were all in all to her. What was 
Mr. Kennedy's foreign connection ? It might 
mean nothing. The house, the mill, the French 
business were substantial goods, and these were to 
belong to her discarded lover ! She looked at the 
Cupids on the blue hangings on the walls, at the 
costly furniture, and the velvet carpets, and they 
bored her dreadfully. She gazed moodily at the 
man on whose shoulder her head now rested, and 
she saw him with changed eyes. How old he 
looked ! — quite old, and there were grey hairs in 
his beard too, and she was married to him, and 
perhaps he would be a beggar to-morrow 1 

" You look tired, love," said Mr. Kennedy. 

Blanche roused herself with a little start. 

" No, she was not tired, but she was thinking. 
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Would they all stay in this house, suppose Mr. 
Dermot got married ?" 

"And suppose he marries Sybil," playfully said 
Mr. Kennedy, kissing her hand. 

It had been the boast of this woman that she 
was not envious. That boast perished as her hus- 
band spoke. Suppose he marries Sybil! She 
would have grudged her former friend no other 
husband, but this one she did grudge her in her 
heart. What ! had she schemed, and plotted, and 
betrayed ; had she sold herself to an old man that 
these two might scorn her with their love and 
their money ? The thought was hateful, so she 
smiled and said : 

"He will not do for Sybil." 

"Why so?" 

"You will not tell Sybil I told you?" 

" No— what is it ?" 

"Well, then — ^you will not tell Mr. Dermot 
either?" 

"No." 

" On your word ?" 

" On my word — what is it ?" 

"Well, then, he proposed to Sybil, and she 
would not have him — Sybil herself told me so." 
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Mr. Kennedy bit his lip, and looked deeply vexed. 

"He proposed to Sybil r 

" I believe I am not using the right words — he 
gave Sybil to understand that he was fond of her, 
and Sybil as plainly gave him to understand that 
she was not fond of him. I cannot say what actual 
words passed — but it was so." 

Mr. Kennedy still looked vexed — ^more than 
vexed ; he took a turn round the room, then came 
back to his wife. 

" Sybil must have him," he said doggedly. 

" She shall never have him," thought Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, setting her teeth. But with that thought 
there passed another that chilled her very marrow. 
Was Mr. Kennedy an all but ruined man, fmd 
was this match the only pledge left of his safety ? 

" But, my love," she said, " is this house really 
to be Mr. Dermot's — ^I mean is it a settled thing 
that he must have it? — suppose you and he dis- 
agreed 1" 

" We shall not disagree." 

" Well, but suppose you did ?" she persisted. 

"If we disagree before a year is out, I resrune 
all my old rights, for our agreement is not to be 
carried out before then." 
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Mrs. Kennedy breathed a relieved sigh. A 
year indeed! A month would do her purpose. 
So she resumed her pretty coaxing ways, and 
wrung from Mr. Kennedy a promise that he 
would not utter a word of reproach to Sybil. 

" Mind, not one word," she added. 

Mr. Kennedy kissed her fondly, and thought 
what an angel he had wedded ; but for all that he 
did not tell her that Saint Vincent, and the mill, 
and the French business were already sold to Mr. 
Dermot, and that it was out of the purchase-money 
the handsome room in which they now stood had 
been furnished. He did not tell her that Saint 
Vincent had never really been his, but one of 
those doubtful possessions which men of his specu- 
lative turn indulge in. He did not tell her that 
he had lost thousands since she had first come to 
the Abbey, that his daughter's fortune was gone, 
and that for the third time in his life the future 
was a blank before him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

llf R. KENNEDY was faithful tcrhis promise of 
■^'-^ not scolding Sybil. But if he did not re- 
prove in words, he had estranged looks and cold 
language at his command, and he used both un- 
sparingly the whole of the next day. His daugh- 
ter's pale face and sad eyes did not make him re- 
lent, though they moved Mrs. Mush to pity, and 
stirred the very depths of Mr. Dermot's heart. 
When, on entering the drawing-room in the even- 
ing, he saw Sybil sitting apart, silent and neglected, 
be went at once and drew a chair near hers. He 
caught Mrs. Kennedy's scornful smile, and he saw 
Mr. Kennedy's half displeased look, and he read, 
too, an uneasy meaning on Mrs. Mush's face, 
which meant, "This will lead to no good ;" but 
Mr, Dermot was a wilful man, and not even 
Sybil's languid and monosyllabic replies could 
deter him from his purpose. Moreover, he knew 
how to compel her attention. 
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"I have brought you a new book/' he said, 
taking a volume out of his pocket and putting it 
on the table before her. " I think you will like 
it." 

Sybil's face brightened, and she gave him a 
grateful look; but suddenly her eyes grew dim 
and her hand shook as it opened the volume. It 
was very kind of Mr. Dermot, but it was only 
kindness, and with her father it had once been 
love. But though Mr. Dermot saw and under- 
stood all this, he would not be disheartened in his 
well-meant effort. Moreover, he liked to guard 
and avenge this poor little outcast, who had done 
nothing to deserve her fate, and who, if her father 
had been just, and her friend true, need never 
have worn that desolate, heartbroken mien. He 
knew that it would please neither Mr, Kennedy 
nor his wife that he should thus devote himself to 
Sybil, and protest against their unkindness, but 
little indeed did he care for their displeasure. 

The colour returned to Sybil's pale cheeks, and 
the old gaiety to her voice, and every manly and 
generous instinct within him rejoiced to think 
that this was his doing. 

" Ah ! how good you are," Sybil could not help 
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saying, in a voice too low for the rest to hear, 
" how very good you are to me I " 

" I wish I could be ten times kinder, my good 
little girl," he said, casting a look of mingled in- 
dignation and scorn at Mr. Kennedy and his wife. 
He felt no jealousy, no personal resentment, but 
it was incredible to him that Mr. Kennedy could 
prefer to a daughter like Sybil a wife like Blanche 
Cains. All affection partakes of love's blindness, 
and imagination is a great deceiver. Mr. Dermot 
had long clothed Miss Caijis with all the virtues 
which can adorn woman, and which a generous 
heart can conceive. But no sooner did he see his 
fair mistress daily, than his illusion melted away. 
She had helped him in a sort of way — she did 
not care to deceive or keep him. It suited her 
that he should open his eyes, and cease to love. 
Jilting him was inconvenient, and she preferred 
that he should jilt her. The glamour faded from 
before his eyes, almost abruptly. The enchantress 
chose to dissolve her own spell, and he knew not 
the magic art that could restore it. Indeed, loath- 
ing and scorn marked his wakening. When he 
saw how he had been loved, he set her free, and 
restored every proof of their engagement. 
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Miss Cains played her cards so well that she 
carried on a comfortable courtship with the new 
lover, and a dire though silent quarrel with the old 
one, unsuspected by either. And now that he saw 
what her object had been, Mr. Dermot despised 
her, and, forgetting his own blindness^ wondered 
at his friend's. 

" It is amazing, Sybil," he said, looking back to 
her ; " but Time will avenge you." 

" I want no vengeance, Mr. Dermot," 

"But you suffer, Sybil." 

" I cannot help that. The whole day I have 
heard about that ball of hers. I think, moreover, 
she has already expressed twenty extravagant 
wishes, which it will take much money to gratify, 
and which are all to be fulfilled. Her whims are 
laws now — and my father does not even look at 
me, Mr. Dermot." 

" I wish looking at you would do any good," 
said Mr. Dermot rather warmly, " for I like it, 
Sybil. You have a face which makes the task a 
pleasure. I don't mean that you are so amazingly 
pretty," he added, smiling ; " but faces are like 
books, pleasing or painful, and I like the story 
which yours tells me, Sybil." 
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Sybil's fingers shook a little as she went on with 
her crochet. This kindness of Mr. Dermot's, 
which was so unlike love, was both her torment 
and her happiness. He went on : 

" I said that Time would avenge you — why will 
you not let me forestall or abet time, Sybil ? I 
would gratify your wishes if you would but ex- 
press them, and no one would or need be the wiser 
for it. And I should like it, Sybil." 

" No — ^no — I must not— I dare not," stammered 
Sybil. " I have no wishes — I want nothing." 

"From me," he suggested, looking scarcely 



" Ah I that is not it, indeed, no ; but she is my 
father's wife, and she has a right, I suppose, to be 
extravagant. And what right have I to tax you 
so?" 

" The right I give you — Sybil, the best of all 
rights, it seems to me. Moreover, you have never 
been extravagant in your desires. It does not 
take much to please youj or to make you happy, 
Sybil. A few flowers, a book will do it. Only 
you will not let me." 

Sybil did not know how to resist him. She felt 
troubled, happy, and withal wretched. Why was 
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her heart so exacting that it required either more 
or less kindness I She would have asked no bet- 
ter than to let Mr. Dermot be kind to her, but 
prudence and pride forbade it. That kindness 
must cease, alas ! it must even be given to another, 
and she might have to see it. Should she not, 
then, relinquish it betimes, and deny herself to- 
day, in order not to be faint and languid to-mor- 
row? 

"Well, Sybil r he said. 

And Sybil's reply was the very reverse of that 
which she intended. 

" Yes, as you please," she said. 

" What would you like ? " Mr. Dermot asked 
quickly. 

Sybil stammered, half frightened, " Nothing." 

" Anything," he wanted to insist. 

But in the meanwhile Mr, Kennedy was be- 
ginning to look displeased, and Mrs. Kennedy 
grandly disdainful, at this long conference. So 
goodnatured Mrs. Mush thought she might as well 
interfere. She rose, left her seat, and went up to 
Mr. Dermot and Sybil. 

" You pair of plotters," she said, '^ what comedy 
or what drama is it that you are concocting?" 
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^' Do you wish to help us, Mrs. Mush ?" asked 
Mr. Dermot. 

*^ I do not object, provided you undertake the 
last act. It must be very pleasant to set things 
going, but oh ! the winding up I" 

" Oh ! ours shall be an historical drama, and 
you know that in this the winding up is already 
done." 

" Yes, and very grandly, too, sometimes. Take 
the story of Elizabeth and Mary, for instance." 

" I hate Elizabeth," vehemently said Sybil. 

" It is all very well to abuse Elizabeth," coolly 
replied Mrs. Mush, " but what would Mary have 
done without her ?" 

" She would have kept her head, Mrs. Mush." 

"My dear, I am looking at these two ladies 
dramatically, and you must confess that tragic end 
it is which has made Mary famous forever. And, 
then, there is something terrible in the aversion of 
these two women. They never met — it owes no- 
thing to personal contact — no, it is a grand hatred, 
crossing both space and time." 

Mr. Dermot laughed, and confessed it was very 
fine, and as he saw that Mrs. Mush was resolved 
to break his Ute-a-tite with Sybil, he moved away 
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of his own accord. Mrs. Mush remained near her 
young cousin. 

*^ Little girl," she half whispered, " you must 
not struggle against fate. It only makes matters 
worse." 

Sybil looked moody, and did not reply. 

" And you must not let yourself be comforted 
so easily," continued Mrs. Mush. " Man is vain, 
my dear, and too easily elated." 

This speech coincided too much with Sybil's 
secret fears not to move her. 

"Oh! I know," she said a little bitterly. "I 
rely upon nothing and no one, Mrs. Mush." 

Mr. Dermot, who was watching them a little 
uneasily, now came back. 

" Mrs. Mush, what are you and Miss Kennedy 
plotting now ?" he asked. 

" Treason, to be sure," very calmly replied Mrs. 
Mush. 

But Sybil, who felt restless under Mr. Dermot's 
look, rose and left the room. He followed her 
out with her book, which she had left on the 
table. 

" Sybil," he said reproachfully, " I did not over- 
hear Mrs. Mush, but I overheard you. And you 
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said that you relied upon notliiug and no one, 
Sybil." 

Sybil's whole heart went back to him. To hear 
was to bejieve when he spoke. 

" Oh ! I rely upon you," she said in a broken 
voice, " I rely upon you ; and even if you weary 
of kindness, I shall never murmur — I shall never 
reproach. Good night — say nothing more — ^good 
night." 

She left him a little abruptly, for she felt her 
cheek flushing, and her eyes filling with tears, and 
she was both ashamed and afraid. To say the 
truth, Mr. Dermot was a little startled. He re- 
entered the drawing-room, resolved to question 
Mrs. Mush as he had questioned Sybil ; but she 
gave him no opportunity to do so. She sat near 
Mrs. Kennedy, and the two ladies and Mr. Ken- 
nedy himself were deep in a most important con- 
versation — the ball which was to grace Mrs. Ken- 
nedy's appearance in Saint Vincent. Mrs. Ken- 
nedy wanted to triumph over her old foes by 
asking them to her house, and her husband was 
both too fond and too proud of her to oppose the 
wish. He too wanted to show the world the prize 
he had got. Mrs. Kennedy was not more anxious 
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to display her luxurious furniture and her dia- 
monds — they had belonged to Sybil's mother — than 
Mr. Kennedy to exhibit her blue eyes, blooming 
cheeks, and white shoulders to the circle of his 
friends. Mr. Dermot soon wearied of this topic 
of conversation, and perceiving he could not speak 
to Mrs. Mush alone, he left the drawing-room. 
The night was mild, and he crossed the silent 
cloister, and went out into the garden. He looked 
up at Sybil's window. It was dark. She was fast 
asleep by this, and, childlike, had laid by all her 
cares on her pillow. Why should he question 
Mrs. Mush ? He knew Sybil, he knew himself, 
and he would not change one tittle in his be- 
haviour. He would be her friend, her kind and 
true friend, and if there was sweetness or pleasure 
in that friendship, why should he not take it ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

A LL happiness has to be bought, and a heavy 
-^ price did Sybil now pay for her gay and 
careless youth. Her other troubles had been un- 
like this; their bitterness was great, but it was 
not incessant. It was hard to be betrayed by her 
betrothed. It was harder still to love a man 
whose careless liking seemed to forbid hope for 
ever. But pride cured one grief ; and there is a 
secret balm in the wounds which love inflicts, 
which will not let them become mortal. Men and 
women never have died of love, whatever poets 
may say. Love is life, and would raise and 
quicken the dead rather than destroy the living. 

But there is no soothing power in a betrayed 
friendship. There is nothing to allay the bitter- 
ness of such daily stings as grief, jealousy, and 
wronged affection now inflicted upon Sybil. Her 
father's passion, and the power of Blanche Cains, 
both seemed to know no bounds, and Sybil had to 
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look on and see it. Ealph, her stepmother's maid) 
was more powerful in the house than she was now. 
Her tastes, her likings, were consulted in nothing, 
and she was nothing and no one. The visitors 
who came to Saint Vincent — and there was a tribe 
of them — asked for Mrs. Kennedy, and Miss Ken- 
nedy might appear or not at her pleasure. She 
was not missed, and certainly not wanted. Mrs. 
Mush was very good-natured; and Mr. Dermot 
was more than good-natured. His watchful kind- 
ness was a constant protest against the cruel 
change ; but he could not alter matters, after all. 
Moreover, he lived much apart, and was deep in 
business, whilst Mr. Kennedy was lengthening his 
honeymoon beyond the usual period. There were 
days when Sybil scarcely saw him, and either lived 
alone or sat silent and moody with her stepmother. 
This happened but seldom. Mrs. Kennedy had at 
once established her footing in the little town of 
Saint Vincent. She drove out daily, generally 
with her husband, and lived in a round of visits 
and gaieties, from which Sybil was wilfully ex- 
cluded. Now and then some unexpected and 
welcome act of kindness from Mr. Dermot broke 
like a ray of sunshine on the gloom of her life ; 
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but it was only now and then, for, as we said, Mr. 
Dermot was very busy, "and he does not care 
about me after all," thought Sybil. 

And thus time passed till the day of the party 
came round. 

A keen and bitter north wind blew from the 
sea, and swept over the whole coast. On such a 
day the shelter of the house is pleasant, and it is 
a hardship to go forth. Yet scarcely was break- 
fast over when Sybil ran up to her room, put on 
some warm clothing, then went down to the gar- 
den, thence proceeded to the grounds, walked 
there, striving against the blast, until, wearied and 
exhausted, she sat down on the grassy bank where 
she had learned for the first time that Mr. Dermot 
was not her uncle. 

She remembered that evening and its splendour. 
Her passion of grief and wrath at his revelation — 
but she remembered them as a remote dream. She 
had lived a whole world since then, and her life 
was as changed as the aspect of nature itself. No 
sunset glory did she gaze on now, but a tempestuous 
sky, where clouds rolled like sea-tossed ships. No 
azure ocean was this, but a billowy main, beating 
in wrath and foam against the cliffs. 
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A quick step made her look round. She saw 
Mr. Dermot, who, on perceiving her, changed his 
direction, and came to where she sat. 

" Sybil," he said, chidingly, " what are you doing 
here? Why, child, you are perished, and look 
like a little ghost." 

" I hate the house," said Sybil. 

"And therefore come out and make yourself 
numb in this bitter wind. You might choose 
some more genial spot. Come on with me." 

Sybil yielded apathetically. Mr. Dermot took 
her arm, and made her walk fast, till they reached 
a sheltered little nook. A pale sun piercing the 
clouds shed its light and warmth around them, 
and a tinge of colour returned to Sybil's cheeks. 
He asked her how she liked this, and Sybil, smil- 
ing, answered that she liked it well. 

Pity is said to be akin to love, and in the com- 
passion which now filled Mr. Dermot's heart there 
was something very like love's tenderness. He 
felt it, and he knew it. Yes, he would like to 
take and cherish this poor little wronged one, to 
give her love and caresses, to gratify her wishes 
and receive grateful looks and smiles in return. 
He would like to take and place her beyond the 
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reach of unkind eyes, and feel himself beloved 
by that triie and passionate young heart. It would 
be something to lead her back to life and joy — a 
task that would bring its own reward. 

" And so you will go on fretting," he said, look- 
ing down on her, and half tempted to add, " let 
me comfort you." " And so you will hate your 
lot, and not submit." 

^* I cannot help it," desperately said Sybil ; " and 
Mr. Dermot, would you believe it, that ball of hers 
makes me mad. I did not think I was so mean ; 
but it is so. I cannot bear to think that she will 
be admired and flattered to-night, and that I shall 
be put by as a thing of no worth. Ah, I was not 
always so. There was a time when I loved her, 
and I was proud of her beauty ; and now, Mr. 
Dermot — despise me for saying so — now I hate 
it!" 

*^ No, Sybil, you do not ; but you hate her, I 
fear. Do not, Sybil, do not. It was her poverty 
did it all. Nature gave her a glorious outside 
and some good qualities besides^ but she forgot to 
add a heart. Mrs. Kennedy is a fine statue of 
flesh and blood ; one cannot help seeing that she is 
almost faultlessly handsome in face and person — ^" 
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"Do not," interrupted Sybil, turning pale as 
death. " I have just told you I cannot bear that 
she should be admired." 

"But I do not admire her, Sybil; and I de- 
cidedly admire you," he added, smiling, and raising 
her hand to his lips as he spoke. 

** Ah, now you humble me," cried Sybil, sorely 
distressed. " I do not want to be admired at all. 
I never meant that. I do not feel vain now, Mr. 
Dermot, but I feel wronged and jealous, and I 
detest her." 

" But, Sybil, I cannot help admiring you," said 
Mr. Dermot, rather warmly. ^' I am not flattering 
. you, on my word. You are too good to flatter." 

There was sincerity in his tone, but there was 
more in his looks. Very sweet is the admiration 
of those whom we love, and Sybil felt as if a divine 
balm had washed her cares away. A glow came 
over her face, not that of mere modesty, still less 
of gratified pride, but the lovely glow of a happy 
heart. She looked so handsome that Mr. Dermot 
was dazzled and bewitched. His eyes sparkled, 
he stopped short, and looked down at Sybil, his 
face overflowed with emotion, words trembled on 
his lips, then suddenly he dropped her hand, which 
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he had taken, and walked a few steps away, pale 
and troubled. Mr. Dermot had thought — 

" I cannot marry her." 

The will, not the power, was wanting — but the 
will is everything ; and Mr. Dermot, though fasci- 
nated for a moment, was not in love. 

'^ Sybil," he said, coming back to her, " do not 
mind me — I am not very well this morning." 

Had Sybil guessed the truth? Perhaps she 
had, for she smiled sadly, with her eyes bent on the 
eart.h, and she turned back to the house. 

" Never again, if I can help it," she thought, 
" shall I meet Mr. Dermot alone. I cannot trust 
him. He admires me just enough to commit him- 
self, and he does not know that I would scorn to 
take advantage of such admiration. Of course he 
is too honourable to trifle with me ; but even if he 
wished it, he could not do it — I should detect 
truth from falsehood now, or, rather, love from 
mere liking." 

" Sybil, you seem displeased with me," said Mr. 
Dermot, uneasily. 

'* I am displeased with myself," replied Sybil, 
very gravely ; " not with you, Mr. Dermot." 
She walked away, evidently not wishing him to 
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follow her; and he respected that wish and re- 
mained behind. 

Mr. Dermot was not accustomed to let his feel- 
ings carry him away, and he wanted to think over 
and examine the sudden emotion which had so 
nearly mastered him. He was not in love with 
Sybil, and could not well fancy himself so. He 
liked this delightful little wild-flower, but he did 
not care to gather it. Wearisome to him was the 
mere thought of wedded life, and of the whole 
matrimonial routine, which, seen from the shores of 
celibacy, is so uninviting. Besides, why marry 
when so many struggles and cares lay before him f 

Thus spoke Prudence ; but with Prudence came 
another speaker, whose voice was not less selfish 
perhaps than hers, but was at least infinitely more 
seducing. It told of a fond young Sybil, who 
would greet him with bright eyes and a kiss, who 
would clasp young white arms around his neck, 
and let him sleep his cares away on her bosom. 
Mr. Dermot was no cynic. He loved woman for 
the sense of sweetness and repose which the man 
who loves a true woman finds in her companion- 
ship. He was no Stoic either, and that ideal 
woman lost none of her attractions for wearing 
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Sybil's shape, and looking at him with Sybil's im- 
passioned dark eyes. When he thought of her in 
that relation to himself, he felt with a thrill that 
it would be very sweet to have her. But not to 
have her coldly. Mr. Dermot would not care for 
mere matrimonial barter. If he was to think of 
Sybil as a wife, it must be as a wife adoring and 
beloved; and this thought brought him back to 
the very point whence he had started — was it pos- 
sible ? — nay, more, was it desirable ? 

" What a pity men and women cannot discuss 
some questions in perfect frankness," thought Mr. 
Dermot. " What a pity I could not say to Sybil 
awhile back, ^ I am not in love with you ; but say 
that you can love me, and in five minutes, ay, in 
five seconds, it will be done. You see I am a 
drowning man. He has ceased to care for that 
sweet shore called Love — he drifts away into in- 
difference out of very hopelessness ; but show him 
green land again, and he will strain every nerve to 
reach it. Tell me, Sybil, that I can be loved, and 
see if I will not love ! Say this, and such as you 
are in sickness or in health, for better or for worse, 
I will take you. If you are ill, I will tend you ; 
if you are querulous, I will bear with you ; and if 
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we are poor, I will toil for you. You shall be 
flesh of my flesh, and heart of my heart. I will 
loYO you in blooming youth, and beyond youth and 
its bloom ; and, Sybil, tell me if woman can expect, 
or if man can give more V " 

*^ But, alas ! it was impossible to hold such lan- 
guage to Sybil. No courtship could begin with 
such frankness, no girl could tolerate it. Love 
contingent is not man's privilege. His passion, 
when declared, must be full-born, and not embryo. 
All this Mr. Dermot knew — he knew more, too ; 
and with an impatient sigh he resolved to think 
no more about it. 

But that he should think of it was decreed. 

The preparations for Mrs. Kennedy's ball were 
made on a grand scale, and had been going on for 
a week past. All this Sybil had seen, and known, 
and had hated with the cordial hate of the young. 
But when, on leaving Mr. Dermot, she entered the 
house and went to the library, her indignation rose 
at the sight she there behield, Mrs. Kennedy had 
suddenly decided that this was to be the ball- 
room. To hear was to obey with her husband. 
To give the room due width, he ordered the shelves 
of books to be ejected, and the books themselves 
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to be conveyed to a garret upstairs. In the midst 
of the noise, dust, and confusion, Sybil entered 
unheard. At a glance she saw why and how this 
was taking place. This room had once been hers ; 
here she had spent her happiest hours alone, or, in 
the days of Uncle Edward, with her father and 
Mr. Dermot; and now it was taken from her; 
this pleasant refuge was desecrated and destroyed, 
her loved companions were banished, and she must 
look on and be silent ! 

"You had better not stay here in the dust, 
Sybil," shortly said her father, catching sight of 
her pale face, and resenting its meaning. "If 
you will prepare your dress for to-night, you will 
please me far more than by moping here." 

" I have nothing to get ready," coldly replied 
Sybil. 

Mr. Kennedy reddened ; he had not troubled 
himself about his daughter's attire this time, whilst 
for the last week the house had known nothing 
but Mrs. Kennedy's blue glace, trimmed with 
white. He turned away without a word, whilst 
Sybil tenderly gathered a heap of dusty tomes from 
the floor, and took them up to their new abiding- 
place. It so happened that whilst she was thus 
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engaged, Mr. Dermot, wanting a volume, learned, 
witH as little satisfaction as Sybil, that the garret 
was now the library. He went up to seek the 
book he required, and unexpectedly found Sybil 
there. 

She did not hear him pushing the door open, 
and he entered the garret unseen. She sat on a 
low stool, her elbow on her knee, her cheek on the 
palm of her hand, her look resting disconsolately 
on the book-strewn floor. The window was wide 
open, and framed a spring landscape, with a blue 
sky, from which the stormy clouds had passed 
away. It also let in the spring sunshine, whicli 
fell on the dusty volumes, and on Sybil's bright 
young head, with equal impartiality. These 
worm-eaten books, written by men whose flesh had 
long been dust, were as much to the careless sun- 
beams as the fresh young beauty. 

" What a pity such a glorious young creature 
should ever die !" thought Mr. Dermot, with a 
sense of pain. 

Oh ! Death — what is death, Mr. Dermot ?— 
Time, not death, is the destroyer of youth and 
beauty. He came forward, and Sybil, hearing 
him, looked up with a little start. 
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"Well, what are you doing here?" he asked, 
gaily — " is this your study now f 

^' It will be," replied Sybil — " these books stay 
here. Mrs, Kennedy wants the library for the 
ball -room." 

Mr. Dermot drew an old, worm-eaten chair 
from a comer, and sat down on it, facing Sybil. 

" Would you like them back again in their 
places?" he asked. "Well, imagine I am the 
Fairy Prince, and you poor little Cinderella, and 
let me get them back for you." 

Sybil did not answer. 

" What shall I get for my pains ?" asked Mr. 
Dermot. 

" The glass slipper, if you like it." 

" Glass slippers must be cool wear, not to speak 
of their fragility; but seriously, do you wish to 
have these books back ?" 

" Seriously, I care nought about it ; they have 
been taken away — that pained me — to have them 
put back would not undo that pain." 

Mr. Dermot was the master of Saint Vincent. 
He wondered if Sybil would like to be mistress 
with him ? He wondered how she would like to 
share that sweet empire of home, extending from 
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the garret where they now sat to the utmost limits 
of the garden. He wondered how she would like 
him to adorn her and load her with gifts, and 
make her life a long holiday, like that of Blanche 
Cains ? Thought travels fast, and Mr. Dermot's 
thoughts had journeyed very far indeed since 
Sybil and he had parted. His meditations had 
proved seed cast in a soil ready for them, and 
their growth was quickened by Mr. Dermot's 
self-questionings. It is dangerous for a man 
whose heart is free to ask himself how far he likes 
an attractive girl in whose society he lives daily, 
and it is doubly dangerous for him to do so when 
he is in her actual presence, as Mr. Dermot was 
now in Sybil's. Cool men of the world, indeed, 
are armour-proof against such temptations ; but 
Mr. Dermot was neither cool nor worldly. He 
had just escaped from the toils of an unworthy 
passion, but he knew that Sybil was pure and 
true, and that love bestowed on her was worthily 
given. But would she have it ? Would she like 
to be petted, and ruled, and caressed like a darling 
child ? . Would this view of marriage, which the 
difference in their years suggested, be as accepta- 
ble to her as its vague prospect was pleasant to 
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him I All this passed very swiftly through his 
mind as he sat looking at Sybil, but he should 
speak, so he said gaily : 

" You will dance to-night, of course ?" 

« No, indeed." 

" Not even with me I" 

" Not even with you, Mr. Dermot," she curtly 
replied. " I must appear at that ball, of course — 
but no power can make me dance." 

Mr. Dermot did not insist, but he half smiled 
to himself as he heard the stem declaration. He 
resolved that Sybil should dance, and dance with 
none but himself. 

" What will you wear I" he asked. 

" Oh ! white muslin, of course." 

A fair young Sybil, robed in vapoury white 
tissues, rose before his mind's eye, and charmed it. 

"You look wonderfully well in white, with 
roses," he said admiringly. 

Sybil felt uneasy, and wanted to go. He guessed 
it, and detained her. 

"Just a few minutes," he entreated; "this is a 
Godsend, you know. I never see you alone." 

Sybil, who had half risen, sat down again. She 
knew she should not have done so, that she had 
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no right to stay there with Mr. Dermot. But we 
do not always do that which we know to be right, 
and the temptation was strong even as the harm 
seemed little. But she soon repented having yielded 
to his request. Mr. Dermot said little or nothing, 
but Sybil soon felt that he was studying her as if 
she were the book he had come up to read. And 
so she was a book to him just then, a very fair, 
perplexing book, and he would have given much 
to turn over a few of its pages. But, unluckily, 
Sybil was not willing, and no Egyptian hierogly- 
phic is harder to read than a reluctant girl. There 
is a wildness in the instinct of youth, and a secrecy 
in that of womanhood, which, combined, are 
enough to defy a man's wisdom. Mr. Dermot 
was baffled, and he felt it. 

" I must bide my time," he thought. 

As he made no motion to let her go, but sat in 
abstracted silence between her and the door, Sybil 
rose. 

" Please to let me pass," she said. 

He rose leisurely, and as she went by him and 
slipped out of the room, he looked after her, and 
listened to her little quick step going down. Mr. 
Dermot shook his head. No, it would never do. 
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She was too young. And yet it was a pity. No 
longer caring for the book he had come to seek, he, 
too^ went downstairs. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

11 rUCH thought, and care, and consideration had 
-^'■*' been bestowed by Mrs. Kennedy on this her 
first party. She had superintended the ball-room, 
the supper-table, the selection of the guests, and 
her own toilette, all important items, with zeal, 
tact, and prudence. She had taken every means 
to ensure the success of this her greatest under- 
taking, and it is gratifying to declare that her 
foresight and industry received their reward. The 
ball-room was pronounced delicious, the supper 
exquisite, the people delightful, and Mrs. Ken- 
nedy's pale blue silk, and pearls, and diamonds 
something beyond describing. And in that gay 
scene who thought of Sybil ? She saw the homage 
which had once been hers transferred to her smil- 
ing and handsome stepmother. She saw herself 
neglected and alone, or sa coldly recognized that 
no recognition would have been sweeter. She 
would not wait for more insult, for so, poor child ! 
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she called this little worldliness, and before the 
dancing began she withdrew to the drawing-room, 
where the deserted card-tables as yet vainly waited 
for devoted whist-players. 

There she sat alone, un missed and wretched. 
Presently the orchestra struck up. There came 
with the music pleasant sounds of girlish voices 
and low laughs — a vague murmur which once had 
filled Sybil's heart with delight. That time was 
gone. Very sad had been her experience of life 
for the last year. Her lover had proved false; her 
friend had betrayed her. She had given her love to 
a man who loved another woman, and who, even 
when he ceased to love, felt nothing for her be- 
yond friendship. Her father's affections had 
grown cold, and the world itself had forsaken her. 
Who heeded her absence to-night ? — no one ! 

A door opened, and Mr. Dermot entered the 
room. He had missed her at once, and he now 
came for her. His looks told her so, even before 
his words confirmed it. 

" Sybil, what ails you ?" he said anxiously. 

^' My head aches," 

" Are you sure of it, Sybil ?" he asked, sitting 
down by her. 
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Sybil did not answer. 

" I think it is your heart that aches. I even 
think it aches very bitterly just now." 

" And yours, Mr. Dermot I" 

" I am cured, Sybil." 

She looked at him a little moodily. 

"I wish I could cure you," he resumed. "I 
think I could if you would let me." 

"How so?" 

" I would prove she is not worth regretting, for 
instance." 

"I know it; but it is not Blanche Cains I 
regret — it is the friendship." 

" Take auother friend." 

"Will you take another love ?" asked Sybil, her 
dark eyes flashing. 

Mr. Dermot hesitated, and even coloured a little. 
He was verj' much inclined to take another love just 
then ; but he was not sure enough of it to say so. 

" If I could find a true heart," he answered at 
length, " 1 know what I should do. But that is 
not the question. I offer you a true friend — why 
not take him ?" 

There was a persuasive tenderness in his voice 
which stirred the depths of Sybil's heart. 
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" I do not refuse your friendship," she said ; 
<^but '' 

" No * buts/ Sybil. I know very well you will 
not come to me with your crochet, and show me 
* that sweet stitch,' nor will you open your whole 
heart to me as you would to a sister-like friend ; 
but for all that we can be friends — true friends ; 
and I wish you would let me begin my office by 
comforting you. You are getting thin — I fear you 
have sleepless nights. It is a mortal pity, Sybil, 
to waste youth and good looks for that false lady. 
Now, you know, your head does not ache. Why 
should you not dance and hunt away care for to- 
night? Confess that music sounds very tempt- 
ing." 

Alas 1 the temptation was not in the waltz of 
Strauss. It was in his kindness, in his looks, in his 
voice and its tones, so tender and so true, which 
melted all Sybil's bitterness away. Sybil felt 
ashamed that these few words of his should change 
as they did the current of her thoughts, and sub- 
stitute, as if by magic, joy to grief — serenity to 
discontent. She felt ashamed, for she thought — 

" It IS all his goodness ; he does not care for me, 
but it is all his goodness." 
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Sybil little suspected that goodness and Mr. 
Dermot had nothing to do with each other just 
then. He was making a-venture. He was trying 
to succeed as a friend before he assumed, if ever 
he did assume, the part of a lover. He did not 
think Sybil so very young and so very childlike 
now, and it seemed a pity to reject this fair young 
creature without giving himself a chance of her. 
That her fancy for Count de Kenneville was over, 
he knew, and also that it had never been more 
than a generous, romantic girl's fancy. And yet 
she who had been capable of it — she who now be- 
wailed so passionately the loss of her false friend 
— was not heartless or cold. It would be pleasant 
— more than pleasant, it would be happiness both 
exquisite and deep — to waken that sleeping heart 
and divert it from foolish and useless repining to 
the fervour of a true love. True, it might not 
be possible — not possible at least to him — but the 
chance was worth the trial, even though that trial 
itself was not without its dangers. Of these Mr. 
Dermot was quite aware. He knew that in the 
pursuit he was now engaged in, the heart that was 
sought had not always been won, and the heart 
that was seeking had sometimes been lost. He 
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knew it, but he was willing to run the risk for the 
sake of the gain ; and he began his enterprise by 
trying both to please and to rule the wayward girl 
he wished to win. He little knew how easy was 
the task, nor how his work was already done. So 
he did his best according to the fashion of his 
kind. He dropped the rather abrupt kindness of 
his manner, and substituted for it, by fine, graduated 
changes, a m^-nner friendly still, but respectful, 
and more tender than kind. It was this change 
which Sybil felt at once— it was this which accom- 
plished, without effort, part of his double purpose. 
Mr. Dermot was determined to make Sybil dance, 
with himself, of course, and he again derided the 
headache and bade her listen to the music. Poor 
Sybil could not resist him. Every fibre of her 
being seemed to yield as he spoke, and when he 
rose and gave her his arm, as a matter of course, 
she took it with a thrill of happiness, and a blush 
of mingled joy and shame. 

They entered the ball-room quietly. It was gay, 
bright, and pretty. No sooner was this waltz over 
than another began, and Sybil and her partner 
were in it. 

It is an easy task for a man to make himself 
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agreeable to the girl who loves him. Mr. Dermot 
did his best, and for the time being, at least, 
he made Sybil — though he was far from suspecting 
it — supremely blest. 

^'I know I shall be wretched to-morrow," she 
thought, " but never mind, I am happy to-night." 

That she had put by her cares, Mr. Dermot saw 
plainly. Her cheeks had got back their roses, and 
their sunny lustre had returned to her dark eyes. 
She was the prettiest girl in the room. None 
with whom he compared her seemed to him to com- 
pete with this maiden flower. Mrs. Kennedy was 
by far handsomer, but she had not those happy 
young eyes, nor those childlike parted lips, nor that 
supple grace of motion. They danced together 
for the best part of the evening; and when Sybil, 
frightened at the cold look of her stepmother, asked 
to rest, Mr. Dermot danced with no one else, but 
sat by her and kept her company. Of course there 
were plenty of people who saw this, and secretly 
drew their conclusions ; but Mr. Dermot did not 
care, and Sybil, who did care, was far from 
imagining that these conclusions might not be very- 
wide of the truth. Old familiarity, the certainty 
of his indifference, deceived her. If Mr. Dermot 
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had been in love with her indeed, she would soon 
have found it out. But this test was wanting. 
The touchstone would not apply. Mr. Dermot 
was not in love yet, though we will not answer for 
the future. Love comes in many ways. Sometimes 
it subdues and conquers without a warning, and 
sometimes again it takes you by the hand and 
gently leads you along until your bondage is com- 
pleted. Amongst those who watched and con- 
jectured, was Mr. Kennedy. He observed his 
wife, his daughter, and his friend. He saw some- 
thing in Mrs. Kennedy's face which he did not 
like — a sort of haggard look, which all her smiles 
could not disguise. He saw little Sybil's en- 
raptured eyes, and could read or guess their story. 
Mr. Dermot's countenance, too, had its tale. A 
contentment, a pleasure, and a hope w^ere there, 
which Mr. Kennedy scarcely expected so soon. 
But then whispered paternal pride, Sybil was so 
charming ! But Mr. Kennedy's was no unmixed 
joy. Was what he saw the cause of his wife's 
secret torment? It put him in a parching fever 
to think of it. He resolved to know the truth, and 
to know it at once. 

The supper was over, the guests were gone, and 
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Mr. Deritiot's low and kind good-night still rang 
in Sybil's ears, filling her poor little foolish heart 
with bliss, when her father's voice arrested her as 
she was going upstairs, 

"Come in here — I want to speak to you," he 
said, opening the door of the vacant drawing- 
room. 

Sybil obeyed. Mr. Kennedy closed the door 
carefully, and began without preamble. 

*^Mr. Derraot was very attentive to you this 
evening." 

Sybil started at so unexpected a remark. 

" You danced with no one else. Has he pro- 
posed to you ?" 

"No," stammered Sybil, turning crimson. 

" What, neither this evening nor at any other 
time?" 

" No — never." 

Sybil was truth itself — so it was his wife w^ho 
had told the lie. 

" But have you not had reason to believe that he 
might do so?" 

" Never," said Sybil again. 

Mr. Kennedy's lip quivered. For a moment he 
forgot Sybil, and he saw himself the duped and 
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deceived husband ; but he caught his daughter's 
wondering glance and he smiled. 

" Well, Sybil," he said, " I believe that Mr. 
Dermot does mean to propose to you — mind, he 
has not told me so — but I believe it ; and if he 
should do so, I wish to tell you beforehand that 
you cannot please me better than by accepting him." 

He looked at her shrewdly ; but there was little 
need. Sybil's blushing, guilty face required no 
comment. He sighed heavily. His wife was 
jealous of his daughter, and his daughter loved the 
man who, for all he knew, loved his wife. It was 
very dreary. 

• "That is all I had to say to you, Sybil," he 
resumed, in a dull tone ; " I lay no constraint 
upon you — I promise nothing for him — you are 
both free. But if his attentions do not please yon, 
do not accept them, as you did to-night. Good 
night, child — sleep well, if you can." 

Sybil went up and kissed his cheek. He 
scarcely heeded the caress. Father and daughter 
slept but ill that night. One lay awake in a fever 
of wrath, jealousy, and brooding revenge, and the 
other, tossed on billows of uneasy bliss, could not 
close her eyes for excess of happiness. He loved 
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her ! — for thus she construed her father's words — 
he loved her ! Was that why he had so soon been 
cured of his grief for Blanche Cains ? — was that 
his meaning when he told her to marry ? Oh I 
life — sweet, delicious life ! 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

llf RS. KENNEDY'S ball had proved no parti- 
-"■*• cular source of enjoyment to Denise. This 
discreet handmaiden held dancing in horror. She 
was always amazed^ she was, that so fatiguing an 
exercise was taken as a • pleasure by sensible 
people. Moreover, her new mistress did not stand 
high in her good graces, and, to crown all, a terri- 
ble deal of cleaning and sweeping was the inevita- 
ble result, and Denise resented extra work as a 
personal injury. 

She was full of her wrongs on the morning that 
followed the day of the party, when a voice from 
the cloister made her look out of the open window. 
She saw the postman, who handed her a packet of 
letters, and hurried away. One of these letters 
was large and square, and Denise, who did not 
know how to read, was turning it over curiously. 
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when Sybil came in upon her, looking as radiant 
as a sunbeam. 

" Well, what are you poring over these letters 
for t" she asked, gaily — " you want me to read the 
directions ? These are for papa, Denise, and this 
big one is for Monsieur Dermot, and there is none 
for me, so good morning." 

She lightly climbed up on the window-sill, and 
jumped down into the cloister. It was full of 
sunshine, as Sybil's heart was full of gladness. 
She skipped across it, singing as she went. She 
ran down a garden path, blithe as any bird. The 
verdure of spring was around her. April softness 
was in the air, and in the pearly sky. 

" Oh ! I am so happy I" thought Sybil ; but 
suddenly she caught sight of Mr. , Dermot, and, 
afraid of him, more afraid of herself, she ran 
away before he could reach her. She had slipped 
so cunningly between the hedgerows, that Mr. 
Dermot never suspected her escape until he 
entered the path where he hoped to find her. ^ He 
cast a disappointed look around him — a look which 
from the spot where she was hiding, Sybil could 
see, and whilst he searched for her in one direc- 
tion, she glided away in another. 

g2 
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Mr. Dermot did not break his heart for her 
absence. He sat down on a bench, took out a 
ci^ar, and smoked, and thought over it all once 
more. His mind was all but made up, and his 
only wonder was that so pleasant a conclusion to 
thirty odd years of celibacy had not occurred to 
him earlier. Sybil was delightful, and though, of 
course, she could not be fond of him yet, it would 
be very hard if, with all his opportunities, he 
could not make her so. Mr. Dermot's cigar was 
out, and he had plenty of work waiting for him 
within ; but this day-dream was very sweet. It 
was like the morning, cloudless and fair, and he 
could not leave that pleasant spot. A step on the 
gravel path roused him. It was Denise with the 
letter. Mr. Dermot said not a word as he took it, 
but he felt a presentiment of evil. 

" If it be so," he thought, ere he broke the seal, 
^^ I shall give her up." 

The letter was from Mr. Dermot's Irish lawyer, 
and was significant and brief. 

"Sir, 

" A fair young man came to the * Moonagh 
Herald Office,' yesterday, and asked for all the 
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numbers of that paper for last July. If I learn 
more, I shall let you know. 

" Yours, &c., 

" John O'Keefe. 

" P.S. — The young man seemed disappointed to 
get none." 

Mr. Dermot bit his lip, and tried to feel calm, 
but he could not. Anger, powerless, though 
bitter, possessed him. At length he compelled 
himself to think soberly over it all. His first 
thought was for Sybil. The peril which had 
slept awhile had risen anew. 

" Good-bye, Sybil," thought Mr. Dermot, with 
a pang ; " you are a fine pearl in a rare setting, 
and I was covetous, and thought to call you mine, 
and wear you, but it cannot be." 

And Mr. Dermot was right. It could not be. 
A very dark cloud hung over his life just then ; 
he could not bring his poor little Sybil, so gentle, 
so tender, so softly reared, within the vortex of 
that lowering storm. But it was hard, and his 
heart ached. With that pang came another 
thought. He had not gone very far with Sybil, 
but still his conscience told him that he had taken 
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a few steps on the road of courtship. If she had 
not perceived it, others had. What would they 
say to Sybil? Would they accuse himt and 
would she believe them ? Why not speak openly 
to her? — as openly, at least, as he could? Bather 
eagerly Mr. Dermot came to the conclusion that it 
would be wise to do so. If he had searched into 
the cause of that eagerness, he might have found 
hope, secret and remote ; but he was more anxious 
to act than to question himself just then, and 
guessing where he should find Sybil, he forthwith 
went to seek her. 

Sybil had taken refuge in the garret. Her 
heart was full of a feeling in which pain blended, 
for it was too tumultuous for happiness. She sat 
with the books around her, and one lay open on 
her lap ; but Sybil was not reading its pages. She 
was turning a leaf in her own book, and she could 
not weary of its meaning. Fairy tales had come 
true for her, after all, and there was magic in life, 
and sweet romance. Mr. Dermot's new manner 
confirmed her father^s words. But Sybil wonder- 
ed when and how it would be. Had it been 
coming long to him as to her? She knew he 
had always admired her — what girl does not know 
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that ? — had that admiration any share in his ready 
renunciation of Blanche Cains ? Oh 1 what a 
sweet, avenging thought that would be ! — ^what a 
balm to all her wrongs ! Not that she wished 
him to have been faithless, but yet, if he could 
have liked Blanche less for her sake, she would 
not mind it. What would he say, she wondered, 
when it came to the point of speaking between 
them? Sybil was almost frightened at the 
thought. Her own heart was full to overflowing, 
only she was a girl, and must be silent. He, the 
man, could speak — ^what would he say? Not 
much, she fancied, but a few deep-felt words, 
which she would remember for ever. 

As she came to this conclusion, the door opened, 
and Mr. Dermot stood before her. His face told 
Sybil why he had sought her here. Her heart 
leaped in her mouth, and she felt herself turning 
crimson, but she sat with her back to the light ; 
he could not see her well — at least, she hoped so. 
Mr. Dermot drew the old broken chair forward, 
and sat down by her without a word. Now that 
it had come to the point, he found it very hard 
not to speak — ^but to give her up! He might 
search long before he found another girl like her 
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— so genuine^ so bright, so pretty, too. This 
dream of a day had already taken so strong a hold 
of him, that he could not bear to relinquish it. 
But he caught Sybil's surprised look, and feeling 
he must say something, Mr. Dermot glanced at 
the book on her lap. It was a volume of Tasso's. 
At once Mr. Dermot, who had a fluent tongue, 
grew eloquent upon the unhappy poet. 

" But he should never have loved Leonora," he 
added, rather sadly; "there are men to whom 
love is forbidden, Sybil," he added, taking her 
hand — " do you remember asking me last night if 
I would take another love ?" 

" Yes," replied Sybil, with a beating heart, " I 
do." 

" Well, then, shall I tell you what that question 
suggested ? It suggested, or rather, it confirmed 
a thought which was haunting me — namely, that 
it would be very sweet to have a love like you. It 
was a temptation, Sybil, for this morning brings 
me tidings which bid me overcome it. I must 
leave this place — leave you for a time — perhaps 
for ever. My lot has suddenly grown so dark, 
that I like you far too well to have you, even if 
you would have me, Sybil." 
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The hand which he held trembled, then turned 
like ice. within his clasp. A grey paleness spread 
over Sybil's face ; her white lips quivered. The 
shock of so cruel a disappointment conquered her 
self-command. In a second Mr. Dermot saw it 
all ; his heart gave a great throb, like that of a 
man who has found a sudden treasure on his path. 
There seemed to rush before his eyes a mist, in 
which her image trembled. On rash and burning 
wing came passion, suddenly fanning into flame 
the secret fire which had hidden in his heart so 
long. Sybil, Sybil, had you loved him all this 
time, and suffered for him I The thought en- 
chanted him, for love is cruel, and this unsought 
boon of a wayward girl avenged Mr. Dermot for 
ever on Blanche Cains. What cared he now for 
her treason, and his trust betrayed? Sybil, 
young, lovely, and proud, had loved him ! 

Sybil by this had recovered the composure 
which never long deserts a true woman. She 
drew her hand from his, and said, calmly : 

" Feel no uneasiness, Mr. Dermot, and take no 
blame to yourself. You are, and have ever been, 
quite free." 

She looked very calm and cold. His face fell. 
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"And you do not want to know what new 
trouble this is that is coming to me now, Sybil V' 

" No," she replied, rising, and going to the door 
— " that is your business, not mine." 

She met the look of keen reproach which he 
cast towards her. Her hand trembled on the 
lock. Love and pride had a fierce battle in her 
heart ; then love so far conquered, that, without 
looking at him, she said : 

*' I am sorry for your trouble — ^what more can I 
say?" 

" Nothing, Sybil," he replied, a little reproach- 
fully — "Trouble and I are old friends. Thirty- 
one years this day have we been acquainted." 

" Your birthday !" said Sybil — " this is really 
your birthday ?" 

" What about it, Sybil ? — what are our birth- 
days once youth is over ? Ah ! then, indeed, each 
is a new gate to a new world ; but later they may 
come and go — ^we heed them not. We know that 
closed for ever is the door which let us in to hope, 
to desire — ^to all which life does not yield twice to 
man." 

" And does he feel so ?" thought Sybil, sadly. 

He caught her look, and answered it. 
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" Yes, Sybil ; but for all that, I too could be 
young again, for, after all, I am not so old but I 
could take a few steps back, and drink, if need be, 
from the fountain of all youth. But cui bono ? I 
could not do so without bitter sorrow to myself and 
to others — better remain as I am for ever, Sybil !" 

She did not speak — what could she say ? 

^* Come, be my casuist, and resolve me this," he 
said, rising, and going up to her. ^^ Imagine my 
case yours; say that there is a dark sppt in your life 
which, though hidden now, may appear some day ; 
and tell me, such being the case, whether you 
must live alone, or bind your lot to that of an- 
other 1" 

Sybil understood him very well. She turned 
pale as death, but she answered, firmly : 

" I should do my duty, Mr. Dermot." 

"Well, then, Sybil, pity me," he said, with 
much emotion, "for I cannot do mine. Duty 
bids me be silent, and love bids me speak. Sybil, 
I love you, and do not know how to give you up. 
This trouble may be but a passing cloud, and if it 
should indeed pass away, will you not let me 
remind you of to-day and last night ?" 

His voice was very sweet — very persuasive ; his 
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look overflowed with fond entreaty. Oh ! if 
Sybil had dared, how she would have cried, 
" Let me share all your troubles !" But she would 
not say it, so she replied — 

"No, Mr. Dermot, we must not talk of this 
again. It was a fancy, or the first wind of trou- 
ble would not have quenched it. It was a tempta- 
tion, and you overcame it — I must be more than 
either fancy or temptation to the man who wishes 
for me. Above all, he must not doubt his power 
of making me happy — no, indeed, Mr. Dermot, he 
m\ist not." 

She spoke with a touch of her old saucinesS, for 
she felt sure of him. His old admiration had 
ripened fast hito tenderness. His old liking had 
melted into love, and Sybil saw it very well. He 
had begun their explanation by claiming his 
liberty, and he had ended it by laying that liberty 
at her feet. It was a flame, indeed, which had 
been caught from the fire of her own heart, and 
Sybil guessed it ; but what of that t — some one 
must love first, and what she had begun he should 
end, or she would never have him. In that spirit 
she spoke, and Mr. Dermot liked her none the less 
for it. 
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" You are right, Sybil," he said, " to set a high 
value on yourself, but you can never set it higher 
than I do." 

" Ah ! you are too kind to me !" cried Sybil — 
" do not — do not ! I am not good enough to bear 
it." 

" I want you to be very kind to me too, some 
day," said Mr. Dermot, smiling, " so I begin first." 

Sybil began to get a little frightened. This 
seemed very like actual love-making, and she was 
not sure of her fortitude. It might be jest as yet 
to him, but it was very deep earnest to her. But 
she rallied, and half in jest, half in earnest, she 
said : 

" If you want me to be kind, that is not the 
way." 

And opening the door, she half went out. 

" Stay," he said, detaining her — " if that is not 
the way, what is ?" 

" Oh ! you must find that out," replied Sybil, 
gaily, though her heart rather beat as she uttered 
the daring speech. 

She said it gaily, but her heart was full as she 
turned away quickly, for what if he should never 
care to find it out, after all. But he did care — he 
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did care infinitely, thongh he had self-command 
enough not to detain her. The knowledge that he 
was beloved had wakened into young and fervent 
life his wearied and slumbering heart. Oh ! if he 
could but have conquered every obstacle, and 
consumed time, as fire consumes and devours 
whatever we throw into it. He paced that lonely 
garret with troubled steps, remembering how he 
had found her there — how her little cold hand had 
lain dead within his — how, if he had wished it, 
she would have given herself to him there and 
then. A book, which nearly made him stumble, 
changed his thoughts. It was Tasso, which had 
fallen from Sybil's lap on the floor. Mr. Dermot 
picked up the little volume, and smiled as he put 
it in his pocket. For, with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling, he thought of the day — a speedy one, he 
hoped — when he would" return it to her with a 



And the cloud, and the storm that threatened 
him, and the enemy who was perhaps on the 
watch to ruin him in honour and fame — had Mr. 
Dermot forgotten them ? He had not, but scorn 
and hope combined in him now, he felt defiant 
and reckless. 
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" Let her/' he thought, as he passed Mrs. Ken- 
nedy's door, and heard her laughing within — " let 
her, the traitress ! I will love, and marry Sybil 
Kennedy, and she shall look on and see it !" 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

rpHE future rarely fashions itself according to 
-^ our fears, or to our desires. When she was 
once more alone, Sybil felt as if she must have 
dreamed, not heard and spoken, all that had 
passed between herself and Mr. Dermot. How 
unlike her hopes was their fulfilment ! How 
different from her imaginings the reality ! 

" And yet," whispered a sweet voice, as she sat 
in her room, her heart still beating with mingled 
doubt and joy — "and yet, remember his look 
when you parted. Remember last night and the 
day when you and he walked by the beach, and 
yesterday in the garden, too. Remember Mrs. 
Mush. He has long been on the brink of love, 
and if he long hesitated to cross it, why, the 
greater, the surer your victory." 

But vanity and her triumphs had no hold over 
Sybil's heart. 
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**I do not care about victory," she thought, 
" but I want to be loved, and loved infinitely, and 
for ever. It would make me none the happier if 
his pride were humbled in the dust, but I should 
like him to want me, and not to be able to do 
without me. I know he likes me — I know he 
admires me — ^but I know, too, he could do without 
me any day, and I cannot endure the thought." 

But many are the voices which speak to a girl's 
heart. And one, a subtle one, which spoke in 
whispers, and scarcely iseemed to use language^ so 
faint were its suggestions, now said that since 
there was liking, and admiration, and the will to 
love, Sybil could help all these to ripen into 
affection, enduring and strong. But how so? 
And then came dreams of wonderful goodness, 
and sweetness, and tender and meek bearing ; but 
alas for the logic of her years ! Then, also, came 
to Sybil the firm resolve and will of being as 
handsome as she could. The task is not easy to 
all, for to some Nature is a step-mother, but to 
Sybil she had been gracious. She looked at her- 
self in the glass, and blushed as she looked, and, 
though alone, half-turned away in secret shame. 

"And if I am pretty, and if he sees it, and 
VOL. in. H 
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likes me for it, can I help prizing his liking ?" she 
thought, in self-justification. 

But across this smote another thought, sudden 
and bitter. What trouble was it that threatened 
him now, and might, perhaps, sunder them for 
ever? She had refused to know, and now she 
could not go and ask him. The friend was gone 
for ever, and the lover was not yet her own. 
Chill and dreary came to Sybil the conviction that 
she was very far from Mr. Dermot, after all. 
But when did love and youth linger over gloomy 
thoughts whilst there was room for hope? He 
had not told her from what quarter his trouble 
came, but Sybil knew it. It must be from 
Blanche Cains. Oh I if she could help him — if 
she could watch, or guard, or foresee ! If she 
could do ought to help or to save him ! 

" Why not ? — why not ?" she thought, walking 
up and down her room in an excited mood. " She 
deceived me once, not so much because I was 
foolish as because I was trusting; but I have 
cleverness enough to read through her now. 
Why should I not try ? I know Mr. Smith is in 
it. Well, then, nothing that concerns Mr. Smith 
^hall pass in this house without my knowledge." 
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A little reflection might have convinced Sybil 
that as Mr. Smith's name had not been mentioned 
in Saint Vincent for weeks, and even months, her 
resolve, however earnest, was not very likely to 
assist Mr. Dermot out of his trouble. But Sybil 
forgot this. She only felt her own eagerness and 
strong will, and began her watching that very 
moment. 

Ever since her return to Saint Vincent, Mrs. 
Kennedy had lived in a round of gaieties, and 
worked her way up as the .acknowledged star pf 
that little world. She rapidly rose in Mrs. Konald's 
favour, and supplanted Sybil without trouble. 
That lady coolly set Sybil aside, and covertly ex- 
pressed her disapprobation of Miss Kennedy's sad 
looks. She liked rebellion and disobedience under 
no shape, she said, and Miss Kennedy required 
some friend to remind her of her duty. That 
friend she once or twice attempted to be, to Sybil's 
scarcely concealed wrath and indignation. Now, 
whilst Sybil was in her room, Mrs. Ronald was in 
the drawing-room below, and Sybil knew it. At 
another time this would have been reason sufficient 
for Sybil to stay upstairs, but in her present mood 
she felt impelled to go down, and down she went. 

h2 
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Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy were with their visitor ; 
both were very cheerful. Mrs. Mush helped to 
entertain the autocrat of Saint Vincent, and Mrs. 
Eonald was gracious and rather condescending ; 
whilst her companion, Miss Spencer, nursed the 
dog and was mute. They both acknowledged 
Sybil with a cool politeness, which showed her once 
more what she was now in her father's house. She 
sat a little apart, listening and watching, but the 
conversation ran all on last night's ball, and the 
guests. 

" I wonder how they will look if I talk of Mr. 
Smith ?" thought Sybil, and without taking time 
to hesitate or reflect she suddenly said, i 

" I missed Mr. Smith." 

"What Mr. Smith?" asked Mrs. Eonald, with 
sudden interest. " Not Mr. Smith of Hartly 
Manor I" 

" I don't know what Manor he belongs to," slowly 
answered Sybil, already repenting what she had 
done. 

" Death Manor, I am afraid," said Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, with a solemn shake of her head. " The Mr. 
Smith Sybil means died very miserably, I believe 
— I heard something of the kind in England." 
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"Surely not that poor vulgar man who went 
about Saint Vincent dropping his h's ?" suggested 
Mrs. Konald, speaking as if Mr. Smith's h's were 
things to be picked up. 

Mr. Kennedy now spoke for the first time. 
Sybil, who sat facing him, had been struck with 
the expression which his face took, not merely 
when she mentioned Mr. Smith's name, but when 
his wife uttered the rather ominous words of 
" Death Manor." It was sudden and fierce, then 
a set smile followed, and he said, 

"No, Mrs. Konald, that Mr. Smith is alive 
and well. I had a letter from him this morn- 
mg. 

" I always pitied you, Mr. Kennedy, for having 
anything to do with that vulgar man," compassion- 
ately said Mrs. Konald. 

"He is vulgar," granted Mr. Kennedy; "but 
you see, Mrs. Konald, business is no respecter of 
..persons." 

He spoke gaily, but his eye was on his wife all 
the time. Mrs. Kennedy smiled till her white 
teeth shone again. 

" I never saw him," she said, " but Sybil de- 
scribed him in such lively terms, that I am sure I 
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should know him again. A long, sallow, vulgar 
man, with heavy black eyes. I was disappointed 
to think he was dead, poor fellow — burned to death 
too, was not that dreadful ? I have such a horror 
of fire," she added, with a shudder. 

"Don't mention it," said Mrs. Ronald, with 
another shudder. " I saw poor Miss Dory burned 
to death. You remember my telling you. Miss 
Spencer 1" 

" Quite well," said Miss Spencer, calmly. She 
was not hard-hearted, but for the last nine years 
she had heard Miss Dory burned to death over and 
over again, and so she had got rather used to it. 
Mrs. Eonald was convinced that she knew how to 
tell a story, and she thought it her duty to display 
this accomplishment as often as she could. She 
now felt it incumbent on herself to relate once 
more Miss Dory's lamentable end. So her 
hearers had it all — how Miss Dory's dress took 
fire, how she ran round the room with the flames 
as high as her head, and how, of the twenty 
people present, only one, namely, Mrs. Eonald, 
had the presence of mind to exclaim, " Don't let 
her out," which judicious admonition, not being 
heeded, led to Miss Dory's perdition. 
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" For with the fatal instinct of people on fire, 
she ran out into the garden, leaped into the pond, 
and was thence taken out — extinguished, indeed, 
but dying." 

This gloomy narrative, which would have 
sickened Sybil at another time, was a relief to her 
on this day. She had felt, after speaking of Mr. 
Smith, like the pupil of the magician who called 
up a spirit he had not the power to dismiss again ; 
but now Mr. Smith was forgotten, and Miss 
Dory's fate led to a dissertation on long skirts, 
this to another chapter on fashions, after which 
Mrs. Eonald and Miss Spencer rose and took 
their leave. Sybil, who never stayed longer than 
she could help in her stepmother's presence, rose 
too, and left the drawing-room. She went down- 
stairs, and crossed the cloister, and saw Mr. Der- 
mot pacing one of the galleries with slow steps and 
downcast eyes. She could not resist the impulse 
of going up to him, and telling him what she had 
done. She felt sure that he would blame her, but 
she could not help it. Mr. Dermot heard her, and 
sighed. 

" Poor little Sybil," he said, *' many more such 
conversations will ruin me and serve Mrs. Ken« 
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nedy. Why, child, that is what she wants — that, 
and nothing else." 

'* Ah ! how can you forgive me ? — how can you 
care for me I" she exclaimed, in her distress. 

He took her hand, and raised it to his lips, 
half smiling at the fond fear and heedless confes- 
sion. 

"More than ever — more than ever, Sybil," he 
said, very kindly. 

Sybil hung her head, ashamed of her folly. 
Did he read her thoughts, that he said in a very 
low voice, as if to make sure that none could hear 
him, 

" Do not make life too dear to me, that is all ; 
the war between her and me has begun, and God 
knows how it will end. God knows, Sybil, if I 
shall dare to wish for you a week hence." 

There was a pathos in his voice — a longing and 
regret, which Sybil could not mistake. Oh ! she 
was dear to him — very dear to him, if there was 
truth in man's looks or language. 

"And I cannot help it — I can do nothing," she 
said, distressed at his dejected mien. 

" No, nothing, Sybil — nothing but to be silent. 
I expect a letter, which will either condemn or 
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reprieve me— for a while, at least. Till it comes, 
let us forget." 

He spoke cheerfully, and his face remained 
serene, spite Sybil's wistful eyes. 

" The morning is fine, and the cloister is plea- 
sant," he pursued ; " let us enjoy both whilst we 
may, Sybil — life is brief, and its sweetness rarely 
comes back. Let us take the good out of the 
present time, so have said the wise of all ages. 
Let us, too, be wise in our generation." 

It seemed to Sybil as if she could not say him 
nay. She forgot that she was to be fascinating 
and handsome — she only felt that she must yield, 
and do his pleasure. So they paced the cloister 
up and down, and thence passed into the garden, 
and spoke, not of love, nor %{ Mr. Dermot's 
troubles, nor of the future, but of the morning 
and its beauty, of life and its experiences, dark or 
fair ; and throughout all, Mr. Dermot said, there 
ran, like a subtle burden, his unspoken love for 
Sybil. She said little ; her heart was full. She 
could not forget that there hung a dark cloud 
over his life, and now that she partly guessed its 
meaning, it seemed far darker than before. A 
weight of sorrow was on her, and therewithal a 
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sense of troabled happiness, stronger than that 
shadow of death. Often as he spoke she looked 
at him, and longed to say : 

" Oh ! since you love me at last, take me truly 
to your heart ; tell me your cares, and let me share 
them. Let not mine be mere summer- love." 

But humility as well as pride kept her silent. 
If this forbade her to solicit ungiven confidence, 
that said no less plainly she did not deserve it. 
She was too childish, too weak to be trusted by 
him. He could love her and be very kind to her, 
but she must always be as a tender little child in 
his sight. 

"Be it so," thought Sybil, "be it so." 

Something of that secret submission Mr. Der- 
mot felt, not all, btit enough ; for as they returned 
to the house together, he stopped, to say very ear- 
nestly, 

" Sybil, yon are one of the most unselfish, self- 
denying beings I ever knew. You ever forget 
yourself in others — it does me good to be near 
you." 

Sybil blushed and trembled. There was some- 
thing more than the admiration of beauty in his 
look. If she was a child, indeed, in his sight, she 
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was so too in the reverence which we yield to child- 
hood and innocence. 

" Oh ! if God will but be merciful to us, and let 
that trouble pass away, I shall be too happy," she 
thought, in the fulness of her heart, as they en- 
tered the house together. And she did not see 
what Mr. Dermot saw, that Mrs. Kennedy was 
looking at them from her window, with a sullen 
smile on her face. 

" Let her," he thought in secret scorn, " all is 
not over between us yet." 

But do what he would, this was not the triumph- 
ant defiance of the morning. 
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"HLANCHE did not look on alone. Her hus- 
"*^ band stood behind her all the time, watching 
her as she watched the pair below. She knew he 
was there, and turned round with the sullen smile 
still on her face. 

" They do not look very happy," she said ; " Mr. 
Dermot seems no very ardent lover." 

" I wonder why he was kissing Sybil's hand in 
the cloister a while ago ?" rejoined Mr. Kenndy. 

A flash passed through Mrs. Kennedy's blue 
eyes. 

'^ Oh ! Sybil has a very pretty hand," she said, 
"an(i I daresay Mr. Dermot admires it; but I 
wonder she let him — she used to be a shy little 
lady." 

"I daresay she likes it," said Mr. Kennedy, 
smiling. " She chose to be offended with me be- 
cause I took the liberty of marrying you, my love 
— and I suppose she is seeking for consolation." 
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He looked at his wife, with his hands in his poc- 
kets, but she did not heed the look. Mrs. Ken- 
nedy was a bold and unscrupulous woman, but 
penetration was not her gift. She could hunt out 
a secret ; but in character she had less skill. She 
had mistaken both Sybil and Mr. Dermot in the 
past, and she now mistook her husband. Mr. 
Kennedy was essentially a secretive man. He 
could do a foolish thing, and marry too young a 
woman ; he could squander his fortune to gratify 
her caprices; he could even so far succumb 
to her influence as to look on his child with changed 
eyes, but he could not give her his confidence. 
Because he had once revealed to her his intentions, 
she thought that she held the key to his heart, and 
reposed upon that thought with dangerous se- 
curity. 

" You still wish for the match?" she said, smiling 
in her turn. 

" I never change my mind, my love." 

" Well, Mr. Dermot is not a favourite of mine, 
nor am I a favourite of his," rejoined Mrs. Ken- 
nedy after a while ; " but for all that he will do 
very well for Sybil, if she will have him." 

Mr. Kennedy laughed and nodded. 
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** Not much fear of her saying him nay — a fine 
handsome fellow !" 

Mrs. Kennedy could not be silent. 

"Handsome! with red hair and green eyes!" 
she said scornfully ; " our ideaa of beauty differ, 
Mr. Kennedy." 

^' Sybil admires his hair and his eyes/' calmly 
replied Mr. Kennedy. 

" Well, well, there is no accounting for tastes," 
remarked his wife, relapsing into sudden and sus- 
picious good-humour ; " only never expect me to 
be very gracious to him, that's all." 

Gracious to him ! Mr. Kennedy resolved she 
should never have the chance. The match which 
— 'to her — he seemed to desire was the very last 
thing he now wished for. For Mr. Kennedy was 
jealous. He did not know it, he did not say so to 
his own thoughts, but there are subtle recesses of 
the brain in which strange suspicions, doubts, and 
misgivings seethe and simmer, unsuspected and 
unknown, till some fearful explosion reveals their 
existence. In some such hidden region now 
brooded James Kennedy's jealousy, latent but 
very real, and not whoU}*^ groundless. In those 
days when he looked at Blanche Cains as a dis- 
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passionate observer, he had detected one or two 
looks passing between her and Mr. Dermot, which 
had excited a vague suspicion. Every subsequent 
event seeming to disprove this, he had forgotten it, 
and even now he would not acknowledge to him- 
self that he remembered it, but he did. That re- 
collection made him doubt the wisdom of giving 
his daughter to his friend, although that friend 
now seemed much inclined to take her. Suppose 
the old liking for his wife should revive ? — such 
things have been — would it be very pleasant to 
have the man he dreaded within his domestic 
circle, even though it should be as his daughter's 
husband I Young wives had been forgotten ere 
this for beautiful stepmothers ; but wise men knew 
how to exclude such chances of peril from their 
home, and Mr. Kennedy, who thought himself 
wise, was ready to sacrifice Sybil and Mr. Dermot 
ten times over rather than run such risk. So he 
spoke plausibly to his wife, and heard her little 
half sweet, half acid comments on Mr. Dermot's 
sudden devotion to Sybil ; and, drawing some 
bitter conclusions the while, he resolved to divide 
his rival for ever from his wife, and to begin this 
task by separating him from his daughter. 
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If he had told Blanche as much it might have 
been well for them both, but Mr. Kennedy could 
open his mind to none — least of all to one whom 
he suspected. Moreover, he could not forget the 
significant remarks she had made about Mr. 
Smith. Mistrust of her had entered his heart as 
she spoke, and was to leave it no more. 

" Marry Sybil !" thought Mrs. Kennedy as her 
husband went downstairs, " never — let him if he 
dare!" 

"I am afraid my love-story is turning to a 
drama, and will slip through my fingers," thought 
Mrs. Mush, the second day after the ball. 

For the last ten years this lady having been 
excluded from active life by the death of her hus- 
band, who had worried her and given her enough 
to think of during his life-time, had become what 
she called a looker-on. She had considerable ex- 
perience in the line, and knew to a tittle when 
matters went right or wrong. The first breath of 
discord was to her like a false note in music to a 
refined ear ; and many such false notes she now 
detected. Sybil looked sad, and Mr. Dermot very 
grave, but they had not quarrelled, Mrs. Mush 
could see that. Mrs. Kennedy seemed the very 
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picture of happiness, but she never lost sight of her 
step-daughter, Mrs. Mush saw that too ; but best 
of all, she saw that Mr. Kennedy watched his wife 
incessantly. 

" There will come the hitch," she thought ; " poor 
things, they do not see it." 

They saw nothing indeed, for generous natures 
are often blind to their own cost. Something Mr. 
Dermot perceived, but not much, and Sybil thought 
but of him and forgot all else. These two were 
not often together, but no one who saw them in the 
same room could mistake their feelings ; and 
Blanche Cains had to look on and feel powerless. 
Her husband had been too much for her she felt, 
though she did not know how far this was true. 
She did all she could to avert the event she 
dreaded. She was tender, she was fond, she 
laughed at Mr. Dermot's red hair and green eyes, 
and Mr. Kennedy took her fondness as his due, 
and let her believe whatever she pleased. He had 
a mind tenacious of mistrust, and his once 
awakened was to sleep no more. Mrs. Kennedy 
was not jealous, for she had never loved ; but that 
Sybil and her old lover should wed and scorn her, 
as they must both for her folly and her perfidy, 
VOL. III. 1 
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she could not endure. That they should wed and 
live in Saint Vincent, and thereby banish her from 
that narrow world where she was already Queen 
Eegnant, was something worse even than their love 
and their scorn ; for Mrs. Kennedy was a matter-of- 
fact woman even in her hatred. 

And yet to that double end they seemed to be 
tending. It was impossible not to perceive that 
Mr. Dermot was much enamoured. He knew him- 
self beloved, and that certainty had lured him on 
further than doubt or desire. He never remem- 
bered Sybil's pale face and cold hand without a 
secret thrill of happiness. Surely he had at last 
found rest, and that fond young heart, so ready to 
receive him, was a sweet and calm refuge from the 
stormy cares of life. There had ever been doubt 
and secret discontent in his love for Blanche Cains, 
but this was all security and repose. Ah ! if Fate 
would but be kind, what happy days he could yet 
snatch and enjoy in that old abbey with Sybil 
Kennedy ! 

Sybil was a book no less easy to read. She had 
the happy gift of the young to forget sorrow 
quickly, and look at the sunny side of life. Mr. 
Dermot spoke no more of his trouble, and Sybil 
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began to think that it must have gone by, and that 
happiness and joy were in store for her after all. 
The light returned to her eyes, the bloom to her 
cheek, and the ready smile to her lips. He never 
spoke of love, for they never met a second alone ; 
but she could read his face, and its meaning sunk 
in her heart, and abided there a joyful guest. 
Seven days had thus gone by, when he met her 
one morning on the staircase. He stopped her at 
once, and pointing to an open letter in his hand, 
he said with a nu)cking, triumphant smile, 

" The first act of the play, or the first canto of 
the epic, is over, Sybil, and Duessa is at bay. I 
dare not say that the false witch is conquered ; but 
we can bid her defiance for awhile." 

He took her hand again, and again it trembled 
within hfs ; but Mrs. Kennedy's door opened above. 
Mr. Dermot dropped Sybil's hand with an im- 
patient frown, and merely said, 

"lam going out for the day. Do you want 
anything from Saint Vincent ?" 

"A world of things," gaily replied Sybil. 
" Books, seeds, birds— ^shall I make out a list I" 

"Pray do." 

She took out her pocket-book, and leaning on 
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the banister of the staircase, she wrote a list of 
imaginary requirements, which she handed him 
gravely. He knew that Mrs. Kennedy was watch- 
ing them from above, for he even heard the rustle 
of her dress; but he did not care. His heart 
swam in happiness and love. It was goin^ back 
to youth to look at Sybil's radiant face, and read 
to the meaning of her soft dark eyes. 

" I shall be home early," he said, taking the list 
from her hand ; and Sybil guessed which way he 
would come, and that he hoped to find her on his 
path. But though she longed to go and meet him, 
she resolved that she would not. No, she must 
not, it would not be right, and if he had anything 
to say he must find or make his opportunity. 

'^ A pleasant journey to you, Mr. Dermot," she 
said, saucily ; " and pray do not forget my list. I 
shall die of grief if you leave out one of the items." 

She nodded and went on, and he looked after 
her, whilst Mrs. Kennedy stood and looked above. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

"AT last I at last !" was the joyful cr}' which 

-^ rang through Sybil's heart that day. 
Happy Sybil ! How many are there to whom that 
" at last " never comes ! Who pine for it from 
youth upwards, and look back towards it in age 
with fond regret ! But you were not of these. Your 
" at last " was true, and made you restless with 
happiness the whole of that long day. 

As the hour of his return drew nigh, Sybil 
longed to go and meet him, but dared not. She 
knew he would come through the garden, and as 
there was no fear in her love, it would have been 
very pleasant to go and greet him, but she dared 
not. It would not be maidenly, it would not be 
right. 

'*I must stay within," thought Sybil, with a re- 
luctant sigh. "Ah ! why can one not act as one 
feels? And where would be the harm?" 

Sybil was standing on the threshold of the house 
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as she thought thus. She was standing like a 
young bird by the open door of its cage, wondering 
whether or not to take its flight in the world with- 
out. A hand laid on her shoulder made her turn 
round with a little start. She looked and saw her 
father. Did Mr. Kennedy know why his daughter 
was thus looking at the garden with shy, wistful 
eyes? Whether he knew it or not, it did not 
change his purpose. 

^' Sybil, your aunt Glyn has asked me to let you 
spend some time with her, and I have promised to 
do so." 

A look of troubled surprise passed through 
Sybil's eyes, then she said, 

"WhenamltogoT 

" This afternoon — now. Go in and get ready." 

She could scarcely believe in so hard a sentence. 

" Oh! papa, are you tired of me ?" she exclaimed, 
sadly. 

" Tired of you. Pussy I No. Why, I shall go 
over every day to see you. Make haste to get 
ready." 

She could not resist. She must obey. So she 
went in and sorrowfully prepared for a visit of 
some duration. She lingered in the hope of 
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gaining time, but it did not avail her. Mr. Ken- 
nedy came himself to her door to hurry her, and 
Sybil was compelled to confess herself ready. 

As they left the house Sybil started. It seemed 
to her that she had heard Mr. Dermot's voice in 
the cloister. She looked at Mr. Kennedy. His 
face remained unmoved. 

" Was not that Mr. Dermot?" she asked. *< He 
was to bring me home ever so many things from 
Saint Vincent." 

" No," he replied, calmly, " it is the foreman." 

Sybil did not dare to contradict him ; but as she 
entered the carriage, she saw Mr. Dermot standing 
at the gate and looking after her with grave, re- 
proachful eyes. 

^' Surely that was Mr. Dermot," she could not 
help saying. 

But Mr. Kennedy was both deaf and blind. 
He saw, he heard nothing, and drove off in that 
condition. 

" That is her doing," thought Sybil, with an 
aching heart ; " and he will think I am going away 
on purpose to shun him." 

She looked behind her, hoping to catch another 
glimpse of him, but, Mr. Dermot had vanished. 
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She looked at her father, and ^ave him an ap- 
pealing glance, but Mr. Kennedy only saw the 
landscape. 

" It is her doing !" thought Sybil again. 

Her doing it was, in so far that she had ven- 
tured to suggest this visit to Miss Glyn. But 
however strong might be her wish to divide her 
former friend from her former lover, it was not so 
strong as Mr. Kennedy's ; and Sybil felt it with a 
sad and vague intuition, for which she could have 
given no reason. 

The journey was brief, and within not a quarter 
of an hour Sybil had been handed over to Miss 
Glyn, and left in that lady's care by Mr. Kennedy. 

"I shall come now and then and see you, 
Pussy," said her father, kissing her as they parted. 
But Sybil knew he would not come. She was 
exiled and punished for his sin and that of Blanche 
Cains'. 

At any time Sybil would have felt it a hardship 
to be left alone with Miss Glyn, She liked her 
aunt, but not her aunt's exclusive society. Now 
to this hardship, which included so much sorrow, 
was added a peculiar infliction. Miss Glyn con- 
sidered it a great blessing for Sybil to be out of 
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Saint Vincent and with her, and she said so. 

" It could do you no good, child, to be in that 
house/' she said, calmly. "Your father never 
minded you much, however he might pet and spoil 
you ; Mrs. Mush is, in my opinion, incapable of 
the task, and I need say nothing of Mrs. Ken- 
nedy." 

The upshot of these remarks was that Miss Glyn 
was the only person who could mind Sybil. 
" Being minded " is one of the wrongs of youth, 
for youth is convinced that it can mind and take 
care of itself. Moreover, Sybil did not hold Miss 
Glyn's judgment as a diamond of the first water. 
She had sense enough to see that Miss Glyn had 
done a very foolish thing in setting up in business, 
and why should she trust her guidance to one who 
could not manage her own concerns I Luckily, 
however, for the domestic peace of these two ladies, 
Miss Glyn's "minding" was more in words than 
in deeds. Sybil did pretty much as she pleased in 
her new home, and that it was to be her home she 
soon received proof, for before the first week of 
her sojourn was out, her father sent her down her 
piano. Miss Glyn, who was very fond of her 
niece, saw the arrival of this instrument with con- 
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siderable satisfaction, and surveyed its entrance 
into her counting-house parlour with considerable 
interest. Not so Sybil, she could have cried with 
mingled grief and vexation, and scarcely restrained 
her tears. 

Ah I when should she see him now ? Miss 
Glyn would keep her, and her father would l^ve 
her, and Mr. Dermot would not come to her aunt's 
house. It was her step-mother's doing. Yes, she 
felt it with secret though deep bitterness, that her 
false friend was false to the last. 

** She knows I like him," thought Sybil ; " for 
was there a thought, a motion of my heart, I con- 
cealed from her ; and so she robs me of my only 
chance, and yet what is it to her now I She gave 
him up long ago, and she married my father. She 
cannot be his wife, and love Mr. Dermot. Then 
why make me miserable ? She ought to see that 
he is not so very fond of me, after all ; that he was 
only beginning to like me a little, a very little, just 
because he wants to marry, I suppose, and that I 
was the only girl at hand !" 

These were bitter thoughts, and they added to 
the weariness of this dreary day. Towards even- 
ing it began to rain, and Miss Glyn prosed dread- 
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fully, Sybil, unable to bear more, went up to her 
room. She stood by her window, and, leaning her 
forehead on the panes, she looked out on the 
dreary prospect. In a happier mood Sybil would 
have found beauty in this wild landscape, but now 
she only felt that it was savage and melancholy 
in the extreme. The rain had ceased, but heavy 
clouds chased each other across a stormy sky. 
Stunted trees of a deep and gloomy green bent 
before the strong wind, and broke on the dull line 
of a low horizon. A lurid gleam of sun shot 
athwart the sullen-looking river, and a broken 
foreground of white chalky rock and soil. Away 
swept the eddying waters beyond Sybil's view, 
through a barren and desert-looking plain. Not 
a human figure, shepherd or sportsman, not a cot- 
tage or thatched hut, with its thin wreath of 
smoke, broke on the desolation of this wide moor. 
Far away she saw a few white specks, and she 
knew what they were^ — the druidical remains of 
the old heathen worship, the mysterious "signs 
and tokens of the dead Celtic faith, and the know- 
ledge that they were there, only made solitude 
more impressive. Sybil thought of the Abbey and 
its old garden, and the library in the old happy 
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days of Uncle Edward, and her heart yearned to- 
wards her old home and its lost joys. What had 
she done that she should be banished ? — and how 
long must her exile last ? — for exile it was, though 
Miss Glyn knew it not. If that lady had known, 
indeed, how convenient a tool she was in Mrs. 
Kennedy's hands, we may well doubt how far 
she would have been anxious to secure the com- 
pany of her niece. 

"And now I must go down to tea," thought 
Sybil drearily, " and hear long stories of com- 
mercial interest. Oh, dear!— oh, dear! how 
dreadful it will be !" 

As Sybil was wondering if her head did not 
ache, and she could not stay in her room, the 
sound of a voice below made her heart give a 
great throb in her bosom. Surely it was impos- 
sible. It was not Mr. Dermot talking to her aunt. 
And yet who had a voice like his, both sweet and 
strong? Trembling from head to foot with doubt 
and excitement, Sybil went downstairs, calling up 
as composed a cast of countenance as she could 
command on such short notice. 

Yes, it was Mr. Dermot. He sat talking to 
Miss Glyn, and talking, if not with friendliness, 
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at least with perfect equanimity on both sides. 
He bowed and smiled to Sybil, but without inter- 
rupting his discourse. 

" You see, Miss Glyn," he said, " their plan is 
this — to secure as many samples as they can, and 
then stop payment." 

" But how villainous !" cried Miss Glyn, whose 
phraseology when excited was strong. 

" It is not honest, to be sure." 

" But what am I to do about my butter?" in- 
dignantly asked Miss Glyn ; " I cannot sacrifice I 
know not how many casks, can I ?" , 

*'It is an awkward case," gravely said Mr. 
Dermot, slowly stroking his chin as he spoke. 
" Will you let me see the papers ?" 

" To be sure, to be sure," eagerly replied Miss 
Glyn ; " they are upstairs. Sybil, do go for them 
— but, no, you would not know where to find 
them. I shall go myself." 

She rose and left them. Sybil felt blushing 
with guilty joy and confusion. It was not merely 
his presence that gladdened her very heart — ^it was 
the certain knowledge that Mr. Dermot, her friend, 
w^ould never have come unbidden to her aunt's 
house — ^no, it was Mr. Dermot, her lover, who had 
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come, and come to see her I Her chair was near 
the window, and Sybil could look out without af- 
fectation. The moon had risen, and now lit the 
landscape, which half an hour before had seemed 
so dreary. Oh 1 how it was altered ! Was it that 
pale silvery light which shone in patches across the 
dark plain, and shivered in the flowing river, was 
it that which gave the scene such enchantment in 
Sybil's eyes ? Fairy legends were never half so 
fair and sweet as the vision with which her fancy 
peopled the scene. Undine, Titania, Oberon, 
were cold and dull to the joyous dreams of the 
ardent girl. 

" Well, Sybil," said Mr. Dermot, after watching 
her for a while, " have you got nothing to say to 
me?" 

He went to her, and held out his hand. Sybil 
gave him hers, and, turning round, beheld another 
scene — the cool moonlight stole upon the floor, 
but the bright lamp lit the whole room, and its 
light fell on Mr. Dermot's genial and smiling face, 
and Sybil felt warmth and brightness around her. 

" I am very glad to see you," she half stam- 
mered. " 1 did not expect it." 

" We may thank Mrs. Kennedy for this move," 
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said Mr. Dermot, drawing his chair near hers. 
"Well, Sybil, she gave me a week's work, and 
hard work too. I had to get deep into Miss Glyn's 
business, and luckily for me that business is rather 
in a sad condition. But I stormed the fairy castle 
after all, and circumvented Mrs. Kennedy, did I 
not, Sybil?" 

His keen grey eyes sparkled with such mis- 
chievous light, and such triumphant meaning, that 
Sybil felt half frightened. She began to feel 
very shy of her quondam friend, and as she felt she 
looked. That maiden coyness is flattering to most 
men. It is an acknowledgment of supremacy, 
which delights self-love ; and it is a mute appeal 
for mercy, which a generous heart never denies. 
Mr. Dermot's eyes rested with delight on Sybil's 
blushing face and half downcast eyes, for he could 
read their language ; but he forbore making any 
further allusion to the motive which had brought 
him. 

" The Abbey is very dull without you," he said ; 
" I now find that you must have made a great 
deal of noise — ^the place is so silent. Even Nar- 
cisse has noticed it, and complains of the quietness. 
Mademoiselle, he says, was like a butterfly, every- 
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where, and then she sang so merrily — and now it 
is all so tranquil." 

"Then I am better out of the house," de* 
murely said Sybil ; " besides," she added, with a 
flash in her dark eye, " Mrs. Kennedy has a fine 
voice and will sing — she likes duets." 

Mr. Dermot blushed. 

^*You remember that time," he said, depre- 
catingly ; " and so do I. How often as we sang 
I watched a little admiring figure sitting apart, 
and so generously proud of her friend that it did 
one's heart good to see her beaming happy face. 
Well, what ails you ?" he added, seeing with con- 
cern that tears stood in Sybil's eyes. 

" I cannot help it," she said vehemently ; " oh ! 
how I loved her ! how I believed in her ! — what a 
great, what a noble creature she was to me — and 
now it is gone — all gone — and the thought of that 
time is sickening and loathsome. She was, as you 
say, a Duessa — false and fair." 

"And who was Una, Sybil? Who was the 
Redcross Knight that forsook Innocence and Truth, 
and was led away by Falsehood ?" 

"I am sure I don't know," demurely replied 
Sybil ; "to be candid, you do not look like him a bit." 
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"Don't I, Sybil! Well, who said I did f I do 
not speak of the ]ook of things, bat of their 
reality. Tales of knight-errantry, and magic, and 
enchantment, and romance come true every day, 
whatever you may think. Our ancestors wore 
mail and helmet, and we wear hats and coats; 
but we have the same passions which they had, and 
wage the same wars with them. Human nature 
is changeless through all the accidents of Time ; 
and to come back to my argument, Duessa and 
Una, and the Redcross Knight too, are just as true 
as Blanche Cains, and Sybil Kennedy, and Edward 
Dermot." 

Mr. Dermot spoke thus very plainly, without 
hesitation or pause; and Sybil, who heard his 
voice, did not dare to look at his face. She won- 
dered if he meant all he said, or at least if he 
meant it as she understood it. Was she indeed 
heavenly Una for him, the slighted mistress of a 
brave, though deceived heart? Was it in truth 
and reality that he sought her now, or was she 
not to set too high and deep a value on this figure 
of speech f He seemed tb read her thoughts, 
though her face was bent and her eyes were 
fastened on her hands clasped on her lap. 
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"I mean every word I say, Sybil," he said, im- 
pressively. 

Her heart was stirred, and, spite of herself, she 
could not help answering him : 

" I believe you — ^I believe you." 

" There they are," said Miss Glyn, coming in 
with her arms heaped with papers ; " but I think 
we had better have tea first." 

Mr. Dermot thought so too. Miss Glyn bade 
Sybil make the tea, and he helped to sort and pre- 
pare the papers ; but he watched her all the time. 
He liked her easy and graceful motions, he liked 
too her happy young face. It had got thin indeed ; 
but the rosy flush that was on it now gave promise 
of returning health and beauty. He felt sure of 
her, and that security was very sweet. Calm, 
pure, and free from all fever, was this new love to 
both. After tea Sybil was left to herself, for Mr. 
Dermot's errand was not a fictitious one, and he 
was deep with Miss Glyn in calculations and 
figures. But Sybil did 'not feel dull — not for a 
second. She sat by the window and saw the two 
pictures — the moonlit country — a very Eden now ; 
the bright warm room cheerfulness itself, spite its 
ledgers. 
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" Oh ! I could be for ever happy so," thought 
Sybil; "forever." 

And so you could, Sybil, if the first glow and 
exquisite fervour of such feelings were a thing of 
" for ever." 
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CHAPTER XL 

npHERE was a little summer-house in Miss 
-*■ Glyn*8 garden, and there Sybil sat the next 
morning with her work upon her lap. 

The spot was pleasant, the hour was delightful. 
In the green boughs of a tall tree near her a black- 
bird perched and began to sing. As she heard 
him, Sybil remembered the old Irish legend of the 
pious maiden who went out to pray in her father^s 
orchard on a summer morning. She too heard 
the blackbird singing. Three times he sang so 
sweetly that mortal had never heard anything like 
it, and with every song a hundred years flew by, 
and when he ceased, and the maiden went back to 
her father's house, she found a village, and strange 
people, and a new world, that recognized her not. 
She told her story, and old men remembered an 
ancient tradition of their youth which confirmed 
it And yet how could it be ? She was blooming. 
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and fair, and yoang, as if Time had not toached her! 

" But you see," continued Sybil, who was telling 
the story to some imaginary listener, " it was true, 
for all that ; for when they gave her food, and it 
passed her lips, all her beauty, all her youth 
perished in one moment, and withering into sud- 
den age, she sank and died. She had been in 
Paradise all the time, and could not live upon 
earth* Blackbird, blackbird, don't you take me 
away to Paradise!" thought Sybil, looking up 
saucily at the little black songster on the bough. 
" I don't want to leave earth just yet. I am young, 
you see, and pretty, they say, and loved perhaps, 
and it would never do to come back with three 
hundred years on my head, and find graves in for- 
gotten churchyards — would it, now ?" 

A brilliant trill was blackbird's reply. Alas! 
he was no heavenly bird, we fear, and his conver- 
sation was on earth with his lady-love just then, 
such a conversation as Mr. Dermot, who now 
suddenly entered Sybil's bower, was much inclined 
for. His face told her his errand. Miss Glyn 
had said that she would drive off to Saint Vincent 
early, and Mr. Dermot had availed himself of the 
knowledge. 
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" My aunt is out,*' said Sybil. 

" I know it, Sybil ; but I want you, not Miss 
Glyn." 

He sat down by her side. BKs voice was sad, 
his look was grave. Sybil's heart sank. What 
new trouble was this ? 

"Sybil, I spoke to your father this morning. 
My prophecy is fulfilling fast. That woman will 
make us enemies, without even taking the trouble 
to do so. Your father knows and suspects the 
past, and he half hates half fears me. It was to 
divide us that he brought you here. God help 
him if he thought that I could look on his wife 
with a treacherous eye ! Sybil, I love you, and 
you know it, and you believe in me ; but though 
I told him so, he doubted. He did all he could, 
Sybil, to withhold his consent, and if he gave it at 
last, it was because he did not dare to say me nay. 
Ungenerous and reluctant though it be, I have it, 
however, and now I require but yours. Before 
you speak, Sybil, let me tell you that matters are 
pretty nearly with me as they were on the morning 
after the ball. I have a keen enemy, not a strong 
one, I hope, but the girl I marry must be prepared 
for possible trouble and grief. Sybil, I am selfish 
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enough to ask you to be that girl ; but, oh ! think 
of it well/' he added, sadly, " do not say yes if you 
fear repentance or regret." 

Sybil looked up at him with sad, reproachful 
eyes. 

"Mr. Dermot," she said, "be honest. You 
know I like you, and you come to me in kindness 
and in affection — but, oh ! n.ot in love. And yet 
I told you once what I would have, and I will have 
no less.'* 

"Not in love !" said Mr. Dermot, his face flush- 
ing with pain; "in what then, Sybil? For what 
other woman would I so far humble my pride that 
I would come to her with the confession I have 
just uttered. Sybil, it is man's right and privilege 
to bring happiness and security where he loves. 
It is his right and duty to guard his wife from all 
sorrow, and make her life as happy as a summer's 
day. And I cannot do this. I am cut off by a 
hard fate from one of the most generous privileges 
of manhood. I believe I can promise that poverty 
shall never come near you — beyond this I cannot 
go. Money and myself are all I have to give to 
the woman who will have me. Do not think," he 
added, looking at her keenly, " I am not aware 
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that in acting as I act I am selfish ; bat I neither 
can nor will help it. I see sorrow in store for me, 
but if I can snatch a few of life's blessings I will. 
I will have love, and beauty, and youth, and sweet 
companionship, Sybil, and trust to God for a calm 
future. Sybil, Sybil, when we are married, and 
you know all, you will say that passion was strong 
on Edward Dermot the day he asked you to marry 
him; and who knows, Sybil, you will wish, perhaps, 
that he had loved you less." 
Sybil turned pale as death. 
"You wrong me," she said, "you wrong me. 
I can never wish that. Let what trouble, what 
calamity come over you that it may please God to 
send, I can never wish that." 

" Then you will marry me, Sybil ?" he said smil- 
ing. 

" Give me time to be sure of you," she replied 
sadly. 

" Let U8 get married at once, Sybil, and you 
will be sure enough of me then." 

But this prompt way of securing him, though 
it would have been highly to Mr. Dermot's liking, 
would not suit Sybil, 

" You little sceptic," he said with a touch of 
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impatience, " can I take a yard and measure love 
to convince you ?" 

" It is all so new to you," she pleaded. 

"Who knows, Sybil," he replied, reddening 
slightly. "I never could bear that Count de 
Renneville. I cannot bear even now to remember 
that you once liked him — not much, it is true, but 
too much by far." 

He spoke with a resentful jealousy, that went 
to Sybil's heart. She looked up at him and 
smiled. 

"Yes, I liked him," she said calmly, "but I 
never loved him, or I could not have forgotten him 
in a few days. I liked him, but as we like men 
and women in dreams — it is all over when we 
waken in the morning. Was it so, Mr. Dermot, 
that you liked Blanche Cains ?" 

"No," he replied honestly, "for that is not love; 
and I loved her, Sybil — I loved her as much as I 
loathe her now. But let us forget them both, 
Sybil, and think of our own concerns — ^life is 
short, and time is passing away. Listen to that 
bird above us; he is singing to his mistress, nay, to 
his wife. The storm may come and shatter his 
nest to-moiTow, he is happy to-day. To me, too. 
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the storm may come, Sybil ; do not grudge me a 
few happy hours ere it breaks." 

There was a passionate longing in his voice that 
went to Sybil's heart and convinced her. But, 
indeed, did she need convincing? She said not a 
word, but she gave him her hand. Once more 
that little childish hand lay within his, but it was 
warm and happy now. 

" I know there is a doubt in you still," he said 
reproachfully ; " but I cannot deal in professions, 
Sybil, so you must take me upon trust." 

"I will — I will," replied Sybil gaily; ^*and 
when I think you like me enough, I shall tell you 
so* I will come to you, Mr. Dermot, and say, 
* You like me enough now — quite enough.' " 

" Give me your word upon it, Sybil." 

She gave him her word, and Sybil would keep 
that promise, he knew. She would come to him 
fond, frank, and happy. She would say to him, 
" you like me quite enough, Mr. Dermot ;" and 
perhaps he would give her cause to say, "you like 
me too much," for, alas I Mr. Dermot just then 
felt in the mood of every fond folly. 

"What are you thinking of!" uneasily asked 
Sybil 
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^^ Of revenge," severely replied Mr. Dermot. 

For a vindictive man Mr. Dermot also looked a 
very happy one; but he was not so happy as 
Sybil, for he only got what he had never lost, 
and she had won what she had never hoped to 
possess. They had both risen, and stood arm-in- 
arm on the grass beneath the tree. Suddenly 
Sybil uttered a little cry. One of the young 
birds had fallen from the nest above down to her 
feet. Mr. Dermot picked it up, and placed it in 
her hand. Sybil gave it a tender look, whilst the 
mother flew around them with a piteous cry. 

"Ah 1 put it back," said Sybil to Mr. Dermot, 
" put it back. I should like to keep it, but I 
must not rob the poor mother ; but can you reach 
the nest, Mr. Dermot ?" 

He smiled, and, taking the bird from her hand; 
he was up the tree and down again in a few mo- 
ments. Sybil gave a little sigh of regret as he 
came back empty-handed, and looking into her 
face, he read its meaning. 

" Shall I get it back ?" he asked. 

" Oh 1 no," she replied, arresting him by»her hand 
laid on his arm. '* Oh I no, do not. Let the 
mother keep her young one." 
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There was something in Sybil's tone that jarred 
on Mr. Dermot. He stood still and looked at her 
with a face suddenly overcast. 

" Sybil/' he said rather moodily, " it is not too 
late, you are free still if you repent." 

"Free !" said Sybil vaguely, " free !" 

" Yes, Sybil, free — ^f or truly mine is no lot to 
share." 

He said it and he meant it. 

^^ I can see she is a true woman," he thought. 
"She will love her husband, but she will love her 
child ten times more ; and the day on which a child 
is bom to me will be a day of sorrow and humilia- 
tion." 

He had told her she was free! Oh! cruel words — 
cruel and pitiless ! Mr. Dermot repented them the 
moment they were spoken, but he could not call 
them back. Sybil gave him a look full of reproach 
and woe. 

"Why do you tell me this?" she said pitifully ; 
" you know I cannot help myself — that whatever 
lot lies before us, there is none so hard as being 
free, as you call it. I was so happy a while back." 

" And so was I, Sybil," he said sadly, " the hap- 
piest man alive; and now the darkness has all 
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come back, for a thought haunts me, Sybil. I 
cannot make you happy. Ask yourself how you 
would fee] if you thought that all wretchedness 
was to come to me through you." 

" It would pierce my heart," replied Sybil, her 
tears flowing at the thought ; " but that is not your 
case, Mr. Dermot. Believe me, whatever fate it 
is that you ask me to share, I can say like Euth, 
' Whithersoever thou shalt go I will go ; and 
where thou shalt dwell, I will also dwell. Thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God,' 
and I will never repent it," she added, bending her 
flushed face. 

" Oh 1 Sybil, Sybil," he said, half sorrowfully, 
" do not love me so much ; for surely such love as 
yours is like the manifold blessings showered by 
the gods on Polycrates, the forerunner of all loss." 

" But you cannot lose it," said Sybil, smiling 
divinely ; " it is yours for ever, you know." 

" Yes ; but you may die, Sybil," he said, with 
sorrowful passion ; " you may die, and tell me then 
what I should do without you ? It is sickening 
to think of." 

" Oh ! you will love again," said Sybil, in a sad, 
low voice. 
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" Never 1" he exclaimed, standing still, and 
speaking with much energy. "I could not— I 
would not, Sybil. This is my last and most pre- 
cious venture on that sea. I might marry, but 
love again, never, never !" 

There was a sorrowful cadence in his voice, that 
was more than convincing. It was certainty to 
hear him. Sybil looked up, and he bent down. 
He kissed her, and as his trembling lips touched 
her cheek, Sybil felt, " I am his for ever — ^for 
ever !" 
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CHAPTER XIL 

TTTHEN Miss Glyn came back, Mr. Dermot was 
' ^ gone, and Sybil did not tell her that he had 
come. She could not bear that any should share 
her great joy, or»even suspect it. For now it was 
indeed a true " at last." Even in the bitterness 
with which he had spoken, she had read love. 
"And when I see him again," thought Sybil, 
"I shall tell him he loves me quite enough." 
Poor Miss Glyn 1 she noticed Sybil's happy looks, 
and congratulated her on the change. 

"You see, my dear," she said, "you could never 
have got on well in Saint Vincent, never. I am 
glad you came here." 

"And so am I," saucily said Sybil. 

"I met Mr. Dermot," continued Miss Glyn; 
*' he was disappointed not to have found me within, 
but he will call again this evening. I must say 
Mr. Dermot improves upon acquaintance, and that 
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I am much obliged to him for the trouble he is 
taking" 

Sybil was all openness and truth. If this had 
been her own secret, and not his as well as hers, 
she would have told it to her aunt that moment, 
but she did not dare to do so, so Miss Gljn went 
on : 

" Poor Mr. Dermot ! I have a strong impres- 
sion that Miss Cains — I will never call her other- 
wise — made a fool of him. Well, well, he had a 
narrow escape !" 

Sybil turned her face away. 

" I shall never be able to hide it," she thought, 
" if aunt goes on so." 

Luckily Miss Glyn had concerns of her own 
to think of, and Mr. Dermot was soon forgotten. 

He came that evening. Another happy evening 
snatched from time, if Sybil had but known it. 
Mr. Dermot improved even more upon Miss 
Glyn's acquaintance this time than the last. 

" He is very pleasant," she said to Sybil, when 
he was gone. " I think it a great pity he made 
himself so awfully disagreeable formerly." 

Sybil longed to say : 

" Why, aunt, you were disagreeable, not he," 
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But apart from the fact that such a remark 
would have been very disrespectful, Miss Glyn's 
perfect sincerity kept her mute. It was in all 
good faith that Sybil's aunt daily fell into in- 
consistencies, and all the time she wa« so certain 
that others were to blame, and that she was sinless. 

" I wonder when he will tell aunt, or when I 
shall go back to Saint Vincent," thought Sybil, 
when she was up in her room. " I cannot bear to 
deceive or cheat her — it is like Blanche Cains, and 
I will tell him so." 

In the meantime she fell asleep, and dreamed 
of Duessa, and Una, and the Kedcross Knight, 
and of dragons, and enchantments, strange and 
dreary. 

But the world was gay, and a bright sun shone, 
when Sybil rose the next morning. She saw the 
river glistening in its light, and the wide moor was 
white and gold with flowers that danced in the 
sun. She threw a handkerchief over her head 
and ran out. That wild solitude attracted her. 
The wind that swept over its green wastes had 
music in it; the flowers were sweeter than the 
roses of Saint Vincent. 

'^ I am glad I was brought here," thought Sybil ; 
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^^ohl how true it is that everything ' is for the 
best — I would not have stayed there for anything 
now. I wonder if that cromlech is far away," 

The white stones shone in the sun and looked 
near; but Sybil found that they looked nearer 
than they were. She would not be conquered, 
however, and never stopped till she stood at the 
foot of the Druidical pile. How large it looked, 
now that she stood close to it. How small those 
huge rude old stones made Sybil feel as she sat 
at their base, and rested in their shadow, thinking 
of the far times when men first reared them in that 
wilderness. Not far from where she sat, wound 
the road, a narrow and stony path, but the only 
one which crossed the waste. Ere long the echo- 
ing gallop of a horse made Sybil start up with 
something like fear. The country was safe indeed, 
but she did not like being alone here, so far from 
home at that hour, and wondered whether she 
ought to turn back. Wiser than this course it 
seemed to her was to hide behind the stones, and 
see who came along this lonely path, so she slipped 
round the pillars of the cromlechs, and, concealed 
by the hindermost one, she waited till the horse- 
man should have gone by. But the handkerchief 
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which Sybil had put on her head to shade it from 
the sun had unluckily remained behind. The 
wind caught it and blew it across the road, where 
the stranger at once saw it. It was a gay little 
handkerchief, embroidered and festooned, and no 
doubt seemed a prize, for Mr. Dermot alighted, 
picked ft up, and at once went up to the cromlechs, 
walked round, and found Sybil. 

" I did not know it was you," she said, rather 
vexed to be found hiding. 

" Why, Sybil, what brings you here I You are 
a mile away, at least." 

" Well, and how many miles are you ?" 

*^ Oh ! but I am out on business." 

" And I on pleasure." 

" And I am not bareheaded, Sybil." 

" Nor shall I be if you will return me that hand- 
kerchief." 

She held out her hand, but he did not give it to 
her. He looked at it admiringly, and said, 

" You worked that, Sybil — ^you have clever little 
fingers." 

" I don't know about that, Mr. Dermot ; but I 
do know that the sun is very hot I" 

The handkerchief was returned at once. 

l2 
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" You are going to my aunt's, I suppose f " said 
Sybil. 

" No, I am going to Saint Vincent." 

**But this is the long road." 

^^ I dislike the short one. Shall I take you home 
on horseback, Sybil?" 

" No, thank 3rou. I do not trust that n6w horse 
of yours, he has a wicked green eye." 

" Not trust Ebony ? See how quietly he stands. 
That horse is a lamb 1" 

Sybil shook her head sceptically. Mr. Dermot, 
nothing loath to linger near her, called Ebony, 
who came to him neighing fondly. 

*^Now, is he not a noble creature!" said Mr. 
Dermot, looking at him with admiration. " Did 
you ever see so black a coat, Sybil, or one so 
glossy? And then he is so finely proportioned. 
I found him rough, shaggy, uncared for, in a 
farm-yard, where no one could appreciate his 
worth ; and look at him now !" 

Sybil looked, and shrank back. Ebony was 
very handsome, but he had a strange look. 

" I would not trust him," she said. 

"Not trust him!" he replied. "Why, have I 
not saved him from misery, and indulged and 
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petted him to his heart's content? Not trust 
Ebony ! Look at him, Sybil." 

He approached the horse, who stood very still. 

"Take care!" cried Sybil, but she spoke too' 
late. Mr. Dermot lay bleeding and prostrate at 
her feet, and Ebony was off, galloping across the 
moor, neighing and snorting, and tossing his black 
mane in defiance. 

At first Sybil could neither move nor speak, so 
sudden, so rapid had it all been. She knelt and 
bent over him ; he was senseless, and for a moment 
Sybil thought he was dead. But no, she felt his 
heart, and faint though its beatings were, she de- 
tected them. But, alas! what should she do? 
There was no chance of a passerby. No one had 
seen her come out, and no one, therefore, would 
seek her here. Should she, then, leave him alone, 
perhaps to die? And yet there was no help for 
it — hard though it was, she must. She rose and 
took a few steps away from him, but twice she 
c^me back, weeping and wringing her hands in 
anguish. Oh t that he would waken out of that 
death-like sleep — that those fixed eyes, which gazed 
and saw her not, would give her hope and conso- 
lation. "I must go," she thought, and a third 
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time she went, and went without looking back. 

It was not long ere Sybil returned, accompanied. 
Mr. Dermot was still in a swoon, and was con- 
veyed unconscious to Miss Glyn's house. That 
lady had come out for him herself, and was pro- 
foundly silent the whole way home. To Sybil's 
breathless inquiries and scared looks she returned 
no other reply than " How should I know ?" or a 
shake of the head, which made Sybil's heart feel 
like lead. Indeed, Miss Glyn thought Mr. Der- 
mot all but a dead man, and when, several hours 
later, a doctor came from Saint Vincent, he did 
not say much to remove this sentence from Mr. 
Dermot's head. 

" Even if he recovers," he said, cautiously, " I 
doubt if ever the poor gentleman will be again 
what he has been." 

Sybil heard him, and felt as if the words turned 
her into stone. She looked at the couch on which 
Edward Dermot had been laid ; she saw his pale 
face, pale as death, his hair dabbled with blood, 
his inanimate limbs, and she remembered him hand- 
some, strong, and full of life, as he had stood be- 
fore her that morning. And even if he lived, 
never again should he be such — never I Life was 
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robbed of its blessings for him, and health and 
strength were as things that had been. She could 
not bear to look at him, and to think that such 
was his fate. She left the room, and walked out. 

She went she knew not whithey at first, but she 
soon discovered what feeling had led her when she 
found herself in the moor, walking fast towards 
the cromlech. She stopped short, and looked 
around her with a bursting heart. The low plain 
lay wide as a sea in the red light of the sunset. A 
haze of gold spread from earth to heaven. The 
wearied sun was sinking down to rest, and like a 
joumeyer whose goal is reached, he cast one long 
last look on the broad moor. The rapid river, that 
darkened as it flowed, went through the waste to 
meet night hidden far away in low misty horizons. 
It was a glorious sunset, and glittering afar, Sybil 
could see the fatal cromlech, " I will go — I will go," 
she thought, and on she went till she reached it. 

Oh 1 how cruel is the passive indifference of all 
inanimate objects to man's sorrow ! There they 
stood, the grim old stones, that had beheld ages go 
by, and what was Sybil's grief to them? She 
flung herself on the grass that had drunk his blood 
that morning, and which sweet evening dews 
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were already bathing; and what did grass, or 
flowers, or earth, or sky care for her passionate 
tears, and her poor young heart's anguish ? What 
did they care for that full tide of life which was 
ebbing away in, her aunt's parlour, or for the 
happy strength that would never return! 

" Oh ! I cannot stay here," suddenly thought 
Sybil rising. " What if he should die whilst I am 
away ?" 

She went home at full speed, and reached the 
house breathless. Miss Glyn was the first person 
she met. Sybil looked at her eagerly ; but Miss 
Glyn's face was mute, and said nothing. 

" How is Mr. Dermot ?" asked Sybil at length. 

" In the same state — come in here, Sybil." 

She took her into a small storeroom, and shut 
the door carefully. They were both in the dark- 
ness, yet Sybil felt herself turning crimson. 

" Sybil," said Miss Glyn, ** may I ask what is 
the nature of your feelings for Mr. Dermot ?" 

Sybil was silent. She would neither tell the 
truth nor disguise it. 

" Perhaps you can tell me what Mr. Dermot 
feels for you ?" 

" He loves me," replied Sybil proudly. 
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" Well, but have you reason to believe that he 
wishes to marry your 

" Yes, aunt, I have." But even as she said it 
Sybil thought, with a pang, of his pale, senseless 
face, and burst into tears. 

*^Well," said Miss Glyn after a pause, "he is 
in so deplorable a condition, poor fellow ! that I 
must be lenient, but I must say I think it was too 
bad to come here after you without first speaking 
to me; and, Sybil, take my advice — keep your 
feelings under control. You know that Mr. Der- 
mot's recovery is, unfortunately, very doubtful." 

" Oh ! aunt — aunt, do not say so !" piteously 
cried Sybil — "do not! It was but yesterday 
morning that he asked me to become his wife, and 
that I felt so happy— do not say so !" 

Miss Glyn said nothing. She was too kind- 
hearted to scold, and she was too much provoked 
to conceal it if she did speak. So she took the 
wisest course, and was mute. 

And now life and death held one of their great 
battles over a sick bed. Miss Glyn's commercial 
establishment was turned into a hospital. Doctors, 
surgeons came, some from hundreds of miles, to 
see Mr. Dermot. Remorse for the weakness of 
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his friendship seemed to have entered Mr. Ken- 
nedy's heart. He was incessant in his watching 
and his cares. He took one long journey on pur- 
pose to consult a celebrated medical man who had 
refused to come, and, by dint of prayers and en- 
treaties, he brought him, and dismissed him with 
a princely fee. Mrs. Kennedy's flowing skirts 
rustled near the sick-bed, where Mr. Dermot lay 
all but dying, and she once left the room with her 
face buried in a cambric pocket-handkerchief. To 
her new circle, Mrs. Ronald and the rest, she 
spoke of this fatal accident as having nearly sent 
Mr. Kennedy out of his senses, and having thrown 
her into a fainting fit of twenty minutes' duration. 
Did she act her part well, or was it all a part I 
Did she feel it needful to hide a mortal hate under 
the guise of sorrow I or did old love waken anew in 
her heart, not in its early ardour, indeed, but at 
least in its tender pity? Alas ! human nature is so 
complex, that both hypotheses might be true. She 
might grieve for Mr. Dermot when he was dying, . 
and she might hate him when he was recovering. 

Whatever her feelings were, her word was 
taken for Gospel truth. Mrs. Ronald's admiration 
for Mrs, Kennedy went on increasing, and her 
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disapprobation of Sybil increased in the same ratio. 
She learned, through what mysterious channel she 
did not say, that Miss Kennedy never shed a tear 
nor showed the least sign of emotion, but was as 
cold as a piece of marble. 

There was some truth in the simile. Sybil felt 
stone indeed. Her father's zeal, Mrs. Kennedy's 
stately visits, even Mrs. Mush's friendly calls and 
genuine sympathy left her cold. By none of these 
was Mr. Dermot loved, and she knew it. Her 
heart opened and melted but to one, and this was 
a kind, self-constituted nurse, who watched day 
and night by the sick man's bed, whose tears flowed 
when his case seemed hopeless, whose face bright- 
ened with every glimmer of hope. 

"Aunt, I love you," Sybil sometimes said to 
her. And on the day when Mr. Dermot was pro- 
nounced out of danger — though not without the 
intimation that perfect recovery was doubtful, and 
would at the best be the work of time — on the 
^ day when this qualified verdict nevertheless filled 
Sybil's heart with joy, so long unhoped for had it 
been, she flung her arms around Miss Glyn's 
neck, and, bursting into passionate sobs and tears, 
she cried, 
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" Aunt — aunt, I love you next to him !" 
"Poor fellow!" said Miss Glyn, whose eyes 
were dim, " he was so strong, so handsome too ; 
but you do well to cling to him as he is, Sybil, you 
do well, for on ray word I believe he deserves it." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

rpHREE weeks after this day, Sybil was sitting 
^ along with Mr. Dermot, when he suddenly 
said to her. 

" Sybil, I should not like to die, and yet I am 
afraid I must ; I feel as if the hand of death were 
upon me. What a pity, Sybil," he added, looking 
out of the window at the radiant landscape, then 
down back again to her face, on which the sunset 
shone, giving it as a glow of heaven, " it is such a 
beautiful world, and life with you seemed so delici- 
ous. Sybil, sickness is a great betrayer of all 
manliness. I feel as lackadaisical as a girl of 
fifteen just leaving school. You see man is not 
made for such passive endurance ; strife — strife is 
his element. And I have none here. I am in the 
very lap of kindness and of love. There never 
was so fond a nurse as Miss Glyn, nor so sweet a 
companion as Miss Glyn's niece. Sybil, I cannot 
bear to leave you!" 
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Sybil checked her tears and tried to smile, 

" You shall not leave me," she said, " the doc- 
tor '' 

"My darling," he interrupted, with a sigh, 
" Doctors are the greatest deceivers. It is their 
trade not to tell the truth. But I would not talk 
of all this if I had not an object in view. My re- 
covery will certainly be slow, and I may never 
recover. I wish that we may be married at once. 
I am a rich man, Sybil, and I want to leave you all 
I have if I die. * Your father is not wealthy, and 
I much fear he will die poor — and poor Miss 
Glyn has nothing to leave you ; let your lot, at least, 
be safe." 

" I do not want to marry you for your money," 
half angrily said Sybil. 

" Nor do I, Sybil. I want you to marry me for 
myself, and to make me know the taste of that rare 
food, happiness. I have had a cold, hard life from 
youth, upwards, you see — a life of toil and solitude, 
and few pleasures, but no joys. I should like a 
change now, Sybil. I am wearied of all labour. 
We will do nothing when we are married, Sybil, 
but love, and perhaps travel." 

" I should not like my husband to do nothing," 
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said Sybil, reddening, "I should like him to work 
and be useful ^" 

" And honoured and respected," said Mr. Dermot 
with much irony. 

"I should like that too," said Sybil ; "though I 
could do without it ; but, Mr. Dermot, I should like 
him to be true to God's gifts. And to think of a 
man of your mind, Mr. Dermot, doing nothing 
but travelling and loving a little girl like me!" 

'^ Is shocking," he suggested. " I do not think 
so, Sybil* I tell you it is this sickness that takes 
all manliness from me ; but I am like the lotus- 
eaters. Oh ! rest is delicious, Sybil, and the gardens 
of Armida were no fable. Depend upon it, we 
find them whenever we shut out life's bitter cares, 
and take refuge in a fond true heart. Let Jeru- 
salem perish, Sybil, or let better knights raise her 
fallen walls. I am sick of the din of war, and do 
not grudge me that all I care for now is a few 
happy days, since heaven will not grant me years 
— with you." 

There was a sorrow in his fondness that went to 
Sybil's heart. 

"I grudge you nothing — nothing," she cried, 
breaking into sobs and tears, and flinging her arms 
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around his neck^ " be happy with me, if I can in- 
deed make you happy — days or years, as God wills; 
but, oh ! Mr. Dermot, as you love me do not speak 
as if your love for me took all nobleness or purpose 
from you." 

" It does not, Sybil. A girl like you never yet 
inspired so low a passion. But, Sybil, my hard 
fate so hems me in that you are all I can really 
care to live for. There are plenty of men in my 
case, Sybil, and they go to the dogs as a rule. 
Thank Ood, then, that He gave me a good little 
creature like you to be fond of, and happy with. 
We must have passions nine out of ten of us. 
Blest are they to whom passion comes not under 
the guise of cards, or wine, or ignoble desires, but 
under such an aspect as this," he added, smiling in 
hpr face. 

"Will you never tell me your trouble?" she 
asked in a low voice. 

" Yes, Sybil, when we are married. You would 
not have me if I told you now." 

" You wrong me," said Sybil, her face flushing 
with pain, " you wrong me." 

And she left his side, and for all his entreaties 
would not go back. 
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They sat thus apart in the grey twilight, when 
the door opened and Miss Glyn entered the room. 

*' How do you feel, Mr. Dermot ?" she asked, 
sitting down by him. 

He did not answer her at once. The sound of 
her voice struck him. 

" I am better," he said at length, " and to-mor- 
row I shall bid you good-bye, and return to Saint 
Vincent." 

No hospitable entreaty passed Miss Glyn's lips. 
Mr. Dermot said gravely : 

" You have something to tell me. Miss Glyn — 
had we not better have a light?" 

" Yes — no — as you please," replied Miss Glyn, 
in a slightly troubled voice. " Sybil, ring for 
lights, if you please." 

Sybil rang, and left the room. She went out 
into the garden, and sat on a bench outside, 
whilst the servant came up and placed a lamp on 
the table. 

" You have something to tell me," again said 
Mr. Dermot. 

He no longer leaned back in the arm-chair, but 
sat upright, pale, grave, and collected. Miss Glyn 
was, on the contrary, much agitated. 

VOL. III. M 
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** Mr. Dermot," she said at len^h, " I am not a 
woman of many words ; I must now speak abruptly 
and briefly. I have received an anonymous letter 
concerning you. Here it is. Are its statements 
false or true I" 

She handed him an open letter ; Mr. Dermot 
took it calmly, and in a clear and distinct voice he 
read aloud : 

" The Mr. Dermot who is now lying ill at Miss 
Glyn's house, figured last July under circum- 
stances of the strongest suspicion, in the coroner's 
inquest, which was held at Moonagh, Ireland, over 
the remains of Mr. Smith* 

^* Mr. Smith was burned to death on the seventh 
of July, in Mr. Dermot's house. Mr. Dermot and 
Mr. Smith had a violent quarrel half an hour 
before the fire was discovered. 

" Mr. Dermot's house was insured a week before 
Mr. Smith's accidental death. 

"The coroner's comment was, that the case was 
one of strong suspicion ; but the jury, according to 
his directions, returned an open verdict." 

Mr. Dermot closed the letter, and returned it 
back to Miss Glyn. He was very pale, but he was 
also very calm. 
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*^ Mr. Dermot," impetuously cried Miss Glyn, 
" tell me you are not that man — I mean that Mr. 
Dermot." 

" I am he," he answered composedly. 

^' And Mr, Smith was burned to death ?" 

" He was." 

" In your house ? — after he and you had quar- 
relled?" 

" It was in my house ; but we did not quarrel — 
Mr. Smith was loud and noisy, but there was no 
quarrel." 

" And you had insured your house a week be- 
fore?" 

" Yes — just so ; a week before, very fortunately, 
for it was valuable." 

He spoke very composedly. 

Miss Glyn looked perplexed. 

"Then you were not suspected," she said; "that 
is all invention about the coroner^s comment and 
all that?" 

In a moment Mr. Dermot's face was in a flame. 
His eyes flashed, his lips quivered, his voice lost its 
composure. 

" The coroner was my personal enemy," he said ; 

m2 
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'^ he hated me, and he made that hate good that 
day, Miss Glyn." 

Trouble appeared in Miss Glyn's face. 

^^ God help OS !" she said, clasping her hands on 
her lap; "are you then a disgraced man, Mr. 
Dermott" 

Mr. Dermot looked at her with ill-sul>dued re- 
sentment. She could say it — she could dare to say 
it ! She could taunt him with his shame by that 
insolent question. 

" But of course you are," resumed the pitiless 
woman ; " and that was why you came to Saint 
Vincent as Mr. Kennedy's brother — that was why 
your name was suppressed — God help us I I say 
again." 

Mr. Dermot looked at her. The veins in his 
forehead swelled, his eyes flashed, anger trembled 
on his lip, and he said not one word. 

" I pity you," resumed Miss Glyn ; " but I can 
do no more — in justice to my niece, I must tell her 
father this." 

" He knows it," sharply said Mr. Dermot. 

** And knowing it, he gives you his daughter!" 

« He does." 

He spoke in a dry, hard voice. 
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" But Sybil does not know it," indignantly said 
Miss Glyn ; " and she shall, sir — ^she shall ! Sybil, 
where are you I" 

Her voice was loud — louder than was needed. 
Sybil, who sat in the garden outside, had heard 
every word; and now opening the glass door, 
entered the room pale as death, but very 
calm. • 

** You need tell me nothing, aunt," she said in a 
low voice ; " I heard you both— I know it all — 
besides, I had long guessed it." 

They both looked at her, not knowing how to 
construe her looks and her bearing. She seemed 
in no hurry to enlighten them. She stood between 
them, pale and still, in a mute sorrow, that silenced 
them both. Mr. Dermot, spoke first. 

" Sybil," he said, going up to her, and speaking 
very gently, " I need not tell you I am guiltless ; 
but for all that you are free, free as air." 

" Free !" she said, " free !" And she twined 
her arms around his neck, and clung to him as 
never she had clung before. 

" Sybil, you will repent this," indignantly said 
her aunt. 

"Never!" cried Sybil. "Mr. Dermot is not 
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changed because he is slandered, and I will believe 
in him till I die I— till I die !" 

He looked down at her raised face with mingled 
tenderness and reverence. This did not seem to 
him his little childish Sybil, whom he kissed and 
caressed with a future husband's fondness. The 
faith that burned in those dark eyes of hers was 
caught from no earthly flame. It was kindled in 
heaven, and now gave her young face something 
of sublime. Thus Agnes, thus Cecilia, the virgin 
martyrs, might have looked when they confessed 
their God, and smiled at the heathen. For surely 
that was never pure human love, to which the hour 
of trial gives not a touch of heaven. 

*' I have wronged you," he said, "I have wronged 
you. I should have told you this ; but I was blind 
and selfish. I thought it would not be known, or 
that if it were, men would be generous enough 
to hold me guiltless. Poor little Sybil ! it was 
shameful to win your affection, knowing myself a 
disgraced wretch, whom a woman must blush to 
belong to !" 

The truth rose from Sybil's heart to her lips. 

"You know you need not blame yourself for 
that," she said. *^I liked you long before you 
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liked me, I gave myself long before you cared 
for me. Oh ! Mr. Dermot, you know very well 
that I was yours all along, and you had but to take 
me!" 

She spoke with a proud humility, that seemed to 
avenge him for all the scorns of fortune. He 
looked from her to Miss Glyn, and smiled with 
serene defiance. 

** You see her — ^you hear her!" he said. "The 
strength of innocence itself is around her; an 
angel might as soon love Lucifer as this girl a 
murderer ! I cannot give you an unstained name, 
Sybil, but my hand is as guiltless of that man's 
blood as this," he added, raising hers to his lips. 

Miss Glyn seemed much staggered. 

" Mr. Dermot," she said, " you may be innocent. 
I only say that appearances are very strong against 
you ; but innocent or guilty, what right had you to 
bind your lot to that child's f 

"None," he sorrowfully replied. "None, but 
she was willing, and her father was willing too, 
and I could not resist the temptation. For you 
see. Miss Glyn, she has all that man can well de- 
sire; youth, a true heart, and more than the 
common share of beauty, and, to crown all, she 
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loved' me, and I saw it, and' loved her ten times 
more for that love than for all the rest. Another 
might have prized it less ; but Fortune had not 
spoiled me." 

" But, Mr. Dernjot, you cannot marry her now/' 
said Miss Glyn, " you cannot !" 

*^ Oh ! yes, I can," he replied, recklessly. " I 
do not expect to live very long. If I die I will 
leave Sybil money enough to wipe away the shame 
of my name ; and if I live," he added, with some 
emotion, " this little girl loves me well enough to 
forgive me the sin I" 

He kissed away Sybil's silent tears ; then gently 
putting her by, he turned to Miss Glyn, and said 
calmly, 

" Good-bye, Miss Glyn. I forgive you — I sup- 
pose I must, but it goes against me to say it. You 
have been the world to me, and though I never 
cared much for its good word, 1 find I can resent, 
even though I scorn its contumely. I do not ask 
that you should keep my secret. The hand that 
sent you that letter has many more such to send, 
and will not spare me. It tried to blast the fair 
name of a dying man, and thus suflSciently pro- 
claimed its own cowardice and baseness. That 
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hand has pressed mine once, and been very dear, 
so dear that if heaven had not sent me unhoped- 
for compensation, I could loathe all human kind 
for its sake. I know its handiwork, and expect 
po mercy ; but now the day has come when I too 
shall show none." 

Sybil gazed at him in some fear. He looked 
stern and pitiless, and there was hate in his eye. 
She went up to him, and taking his arm, led him 
out into the garden. 

" Do not," she entreated ; " let us fly out of the 
world somewhere, Mr. Dermot, but do not re- 
taliate — let her be." 

"Sybil, I am not revenge — I am justice. I 
feel bound to overtake and punish her treason — as 
to flying out of the world with you, my darling, I 
would if I had the life and strength of a month 
back — but not as I am now. There is but one 
world for me to go to, child, and that's the next ; 
and the day on which I take that journey will be 
a bright day in Mrs. Kennedy's history. But 
with me does not end her chastisement. Saint 
Vincent and all in and about it is mine, and shall be 
yours. She thought to turn me out of your father's 
house, and if she stays in it she shall live on your 
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bounty. Your father is poor, Sybil, very poor — his 
last store went in the furniture and the jewels ; 
and as you love me, I charge you not to feed that 
woman's sensual vanity with money of mine. 
Throw it into the sea, Sybil, before you do that. 
Marry again, be happy with another husband, let 
your children and his be enriched with my wealth. 
I grudge you nothing, my darling — nothing; but 
between me and the treacherous woman who has 
stabbed my honour there is mortal enmity. Do 
not answer me — I must see your father to-night — 
good-bye." 

He kissed her in the darkness, and walked away 
at a quick pace ; and Sybil stood listening to his 
retreating footsteps like one entranced. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

QLEEP did not come near Miss Glyn that night. 
^ Mr. Dermot's manner all but convinced her 
of his innocence ; but innocent or guilty, she re- 
solved that he should not marry her niece. Sybil's 
romantic generosity she derided as utterly foolish, 

" It will not stand the test of Time," she thought. 
" Sybil is in love now, but later, when she finds 
herself stung at every turn by her husband's 
shame, she w^ill repent her folly, and upbraid us 
all for having allowed her to commit it." 

That sin Miss Glyn resolved to avoid by seek- 
ing Mr. Kennedy the very next morning, and in- 
forming him that no consideration should make 
her tolerate Sybil's marriage with Mr, Dermot. 

Miss Glyn was prompt to decide, and no less 
prompt to act. She went off on her errand at 
once ; but early though she was, Mr. Kennedy was 
out. Mrs. Kennedy, though not asked for, came 
down to receive her visitor. Her manner had a 
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mixture of courtesy and concern that struck Miss 
Glyn. 

" I trust, I hoj)e Mr. Dermot has not had a re- 
lapse ?" she said anxiously. 

** No, thank you," drily answered Miss Glyn. 
" Do you know, Mrs. Kennedy, if your husband 
will remain out long !" 

"I can form no idea. Miss Glyn; he may stay out 
the whole day, or be home within five minutes. 
And, pray, how is poor Mr. Dermot this morn- 
ingr 

" Mr. Dermot left me last night." 

Mrs. Kennedy's surprise was unbounded. 

" Last night ! How sudden ! But surely he 
had not come back to Saint Vincent ; and Sybil, 
what about poor, dear Sybil? Mrs. Kennedy 
supposed they would soon have her back too !" 

Miss Glyn gave her a cold mistrustful look, and 
rose. 

"I shall call again," she said shortly ; and, with- 
out deigning to answer Mrs. Kennedy, she left. 
She did not go home. She went on to Saint Vin- 
cent, where she had business, and on her return 
she passed by the Abbey, and asked if Mr. Ken- 
nedy had come back. Narcisse replied in the 
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negative, and being of a communicative turn, he 
graciously added, 

^'Monsieur Kennedy and Monsieur Dermot 
went out together this morning." 

"Then Monsieur Dermot is here?" said Miss 
Glyn. 

" Oh ! yes. Monsieur Dermot arrived last 
night ; and Madame Kennedy laughed, and said 
he looked just like a ghost." 

Miss Glyn turned away grimly, and smiled in 
some scorn. 

" Did Miss Cains think to impose upon me ?" 
she thought as she entered her chaise and drove 
back to her own home. " She ought to know it 
is rather hard to do that." 

Miss Glyn found Sybil in the garden, leaning 
over the gate, and looking out wistfully across the 
road over the broad moor. Her face was flushed, 
and her dark eyes had a full intent look, with 
which her aunt was struck. It did not seem to 
Miss Glyn that Sybil was fretting, and yet some- 
thing ailed her. 

" Sybil, what is it ?" she asked. 

"Nothing, aunt," replied Sybil with a little 
start. 
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*^ Sybil, I pity you — ^I even pity him ; but you 
must submit to your fate — a hard one, I confess it, 
still, as I say, you must submit." 

Sybil smiled wistfully. 

"I mean to do so, aunt," she said, in a low 
voice, and making way for Miss Glyn to pass ; she 
followed her in. 

She was very quiet, though very grave, for the 
whole of that day. Neither her face nor her manner 
gave any clue to her feelings. She seemed to live 
within herself, " like a little snail within its shell," 
thought Miss Glyn, and looked as if she meant to 
remain there silent and close till better times should 
come. Apathy marked her bearing; she sewed 
assiduously, and never spoke. She did not even 
seem to fret ; but looked like one whose barque 
drifts down a swift stream, and who is powerless 
to arrest its course. 

Early the next morning, Miss Glyn went off to 
Saint Vincent again ; but early though she was, 
Mr. Kennedy was out when she reached the Abbey. 
This time, however, he had left word that he would 
be home within an hour ; and as the day was fine, 
Miss Glyn said she would take a turn in the garden 
and wait there. From the garden she soon wan- 
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dered to the grounds. A bright sun lit the avenues 
of trees, and the blue sea sparkled in the distance. 
It was a lovely morning, both fresh and fragrant 
and redolent with summer ; but Miss Glyn did not 
fe^l happy. Her errand was no pleasant one. She 
had taken a strong liking to Mr. Dermot during 
his illness, and now that liking came uppermost, 
spite all her efforts to curb it ; and if it did not 
make her repent her resolve, it rendered its fulfil- 
ment rather painful. 

" I wish those birds would not chatter so much," 
impatiently thought Miss Glyn, looking up at a tree 
in whose boughs a happy pair were hidden ; " but 
of course they know no better, little senseless 
wretches !" 

As she came to this harsh conclusion. Miss Glyn 
was suddenly aware of Mr. Kennedy and Mr. 
Dermot, who were coming home through the 
grounds, and now stood within a few paces of her. 
She was much struck by their appearance. Mr. 
Kennedy's eye was dull, and his face was haggard. 

" He did not sleep last night," thought Miss 
Glyn. 

Mr. Dermot, on the contrary, looked far better 
and stronger than when he had left Miss Glyn's 
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two days before. Perhaps he, too, had not slept, 
but wakefulness had left him all the power and 
energy of life. He bowed formally to Miss Glyn, 
and looked her firmly in the face with his luminous 
grey eyes. 

*'Mr. Dermot is not going to die just yet," 
thought Miss Glyn, and the conviction strengthen- 
ed her in her purpose. 

'^ Well, Mr. Kennedy," she said, looking hard 
at him, " have I news to give, or have you ?" 

" Mr. Dermot has spoken to me," replied Mr. 
Kennedy, without looking at her. 

There was a pause, then Miss Glyn said, 

"And what about Sybil r 

" Nothing," sullenly answered Mr. Kennedy. 

" Nothing I Do you mean that she is to marry 
Mr. Dermot all the same 1" 

This time Mr. Kennedy did not reply. Miss 
Glyn waxed both wroth and indignant. 

" And so," she said, with a derisive smile, "you 
give your daughter to a disgraced man, and you 
do it with your eyes open — is it for his money, Mr. 
Kennedy ? Never mind answering," she added, 
regardless of Mr. Kennedy's angry look, and Mr. 
Dermot's indignant flush. " All I say is this, Sybil 
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shall not be sacrificed ! I will cry it out in the 
streets before I allow it." 

"Miss Glyn, I am a patient man/' replied Mr. 
Kennedy, with a light in his eye, "but I will 
allow no interference in my domestic affairs." 

" And I will not allow that child to be sold," ob- 
stinately said Miss Glyn ; " take a step in this mar- 
riage, and I will rouse all Saint Vincent against 
you both." 

Mr. Dermot looked her firmly in the face. 

" Sybil and I were married this morning," he 
said. 

Miss Glyn stared, her mouth opened, her arms 
fell, then a purple flush passed across her face ; for 
a moment she was almost speechless, and looked 
almost senseless. When she recovered, she said 
with deep scorn, 

" God forgive you both — ^I cannot. You have 
sold her," she said to Mr. Kennedy, " and you have 
bought her," she added, looking at Mr. Dermot, 
" and you shall both answer for it on the great 
judgment-day," she exclaimed, bursting into tears. 
" If there be justice above, you shall answer for 
it!" 

Mr. Kennedy eyed her coldly, and said not one 
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word ; but Mr. Dermot's pale face flushed with 
pain. He walked to and fro in the path, and 
coming back to the bench on which Miss Glyn 
sat, he stopped before her, and said with much 
emotion, 

^^ As God is my judge, I did not buy this young- 
girl who is now my wife. As He knows all hearts, 
I thought not of myself, but of her in this morn- 
ing's act. I love her much, very much, Miss 
Glyn, far too well to tie her lot to mine if I could 
do otherwise. I am going away this afternoon, 
and Sybil is not coming with me. I may never 
return, though she need not know that, poor child ! 
and in that case she will be a rich and young 
widow. If I live, I trust that my love for her, 
and her love for me, will give us some way of 
securing happiness beyond the reach of all slander. 
You will at least allow me to hope that she will 
find in me a more tender and faithful husband 
than she could ever have had in the Count de 
Renneville." 

^' Mr. Dermot, I pity you," replied Miss Glyn ; 
" you delude yourself by thinking it was needful 
to Sybil's happiness that she should marry you. 
You are not going to die just to make her a rich 
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widow. Besides, you could leave her every 
farthing you have without marrying her. No, 
Mr. Dermot, the plain truth is, you are fond of 
the poor girl, and as she is fond of you, you take 
advantage of her folly to get her. Sybil will never 
reproach you, but she will repent it bitterly, and 
perhaps you will see it, and have to bear the 
punishment of your selfishness." 

Mr. Dermot could have answered this, for he 
had more reasons for marrying Sybil than he had 
stated to Miss Glyn; but he did not choose to 
enter into further justification. 

" Think what you please," he said recklessly ; 
" Sybil is my wife now, and though we mean to 
keep our marriage private, if it pleases you to 
proclaim it, I for one am not ashamed of what I 
have done this morning." 

" I shall not betray you," said Miss Glyn, coldly ; 
"but where is Sybil?" 

'^ You will find her in your house when you go 
back," replied Mr. Kennedy. 

Miss Glyn shook her head. 

" Mr. Dermot's wife ought to have a house of 
her own," she said ironically ; " at all events, I 
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(lecKne to receive her. She must come back here, 
or go with her husbandj' 

" She shall come here," sullenly said Mr. Ken- 
nedy. 

" May I ask if Mrs. Kennedy knows this ?" in- 
quired Miss Glyn, with great stateliness. 

" No," was Mr. Kennedy's sharp reply. 

" Then my opinion is, that you cannot, without 
wronging Mrs. Kennedy, bring Mrs. Derraot into 
her house," said Miss Glyn, gravely ; " and, indeed, 
I shall feel it my duty ^" 

" Nonsense," interrupted Mr. Kennedy, losing 
his temper; "you meddle in what you know 
nothing of, Miss Glyn. This house is not Mrs. 
Kennedy's. It is Mr. Dermot's. His wife, not 
mine, is the mistress of it; and you are sitting 
in Mr. Dermot's grounds, and on Mr. Dermot's 
bench." 

Miss Glyn rose, pale with anger. 

" Mr. Kennedy, shall I tell you what I think of 
all this !" she cried, in her indignation ; " I think 
it is you, and not Mr. Dermot, who killed Mr. 
Smith!" 

We often speak, scarcely knowing what we say, 
and after we have spoken, we learn by their effect 
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that our words were keen arrows with a sure aim. 
Miss Glyn remained aghast as she saw how fell 
a speech she had uttered. Mr. Kennedy's eyes 
rolled wildly, drops of perspiration stood thick on 
his brow, terror was in his whole aspect. Mr. 
Dermot's voice recalled him to himself. 

" Scorn it," said his friend, " scorn it, James." 

Mr. Kennedy drew a deep breath, and tried to 
laugh. 

" Thank you, Miss Glyn," he said, " thank you." 

And Miss Glyn was too much shocked to speak, 
for in her heart she thought, " It is true he killed 
him, and he is in that man's power." 

" I wash my hands of it all," she said, rising ; 
" I could admire you, Mr. Dermot, if you had not 
paid yourself for your silence; and you, Mr. 
Kennedy, I could pity, if you had been more 
generous. As it is, take care of yourself. I am 
much mistaken if the writer of the letter I re- 
ceived the day before yesterday is not to be found 
within a mile of this spot." 

"Miss Glyn, what is your meaning?" asked 
Mr. Kennedy, turaaing livid. "Am I to under- 
stand that you tax me with it ?" *- 

" You !" And Miss Glyn stared at him. " You ! 
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Don't be absurd, Mr. Kennedy, you know my 
meaning very well." 

She walked away without further adieu, and 
Mr. Kennedy looked at Mr. Dermot as if to say, 
" Deny it — say it is false — deny it !" 

But Mr. Dermot was mute, and Mr. Kennedy 
hung his head and bit his lip, for he too believed 
it. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

QYBIL was sitting in her room at her aunt's 
^ house, still amazed at the morning's work. 
The suddenness of this marriage took from its joy. 
Nor could she forget her father's face, still less 
Mr. Dermot's. She had yielded to their joint 
wishes, but her heart felt heavy and sad. Oh I 
happy were the brides who were wedded in the 
face of all, whom the joy of friends, and their 
cordial goodwill welcomed on the threshold of the 
new life. Ay ! truly happy were they !" 

A knock at her door disturbed Sybil's thoughts. 
She took off her ring, which she had put on, and 
opened it. She saw her aunt's servant-maid, who 
handed her a slip of paper, on which Mr. Dermot 
had written, in English, " Come to me." 

"He was waiting at the gate," said the girl. 
Sybil's eyes sparkled with joy. She did not know 
why he wanted her, but he bade her come, and it 
was happiness to obey him, on this the first day of 
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their wedded life. She ran out bareheaded in the 
sun^ and found him standing outside the limits of 
Miss Glyn's abode. She reached him breathless, 
and gave him a quick, anxious look. 

" You have not put on your hat and cloak," he 
said, surprised. 

" No. Did you come to take me away ?" she 
cried, joyfully. 

"I did." 

"For good r 

" For good, as you say, Sybil." 

He spoke sadly, but in her joy Sybil did not 
heed that. She thought they were going away to- 
gether somewhere — out of the world, as she called 
it — and a weight of care left her with that thought. 
She flew back to the house, and came back to him 
in a few minutes. He took her arm and led her 
away. 

" Shall I leave a message for my aunt?" asked 
Sybil, standing still. 

" You need not ; she knows we are married." 

This was another relief. Sybil could not bear 
disguise or secresy. But there was something in 
Mr. Dermot's face that soon checked her joy. She 
had noticed a clouded happiness about him when 
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they were married that morning, but now it seemed 
to Sybil that the happiness was all gone, and that 
the cloud alone remained. She did not dare to 
ask where they were going. She walked by his 
side, her arm in his, and she felt sad and troubled. 

A path led to the sea ; this Mr. Dermot took. 
When they were both on the shore, within the 
shadow of the cliffs, he asked Sybil if she would 
sit or walk. Sybil felt faint, and she preferred 
sitting. He sat down by her side, and looking at 
her sadly, spoke. 

" Heaven is my witness, Sybil, that when I first 
thought of asking you to become my wife, I never 
contemplated all this. I did not think that I 
should marry you in secret, and that I could not 
openly give you a home on your wedding-day. 
And what a wedding-day ! If I wish to speak to 
you, I must do so in such a wild place as this, 
where the seamew, who screams around us, will 
never tell it. Poor little Sybil, the shadow of 
wrong never came near you, and just now I saw 
you give a start and a frightened look, lest any one 
should come and find you sitting here with your 
husband. God forgive me, Sybil! I half fear that 
your aunt's bitter reproaches were justified, and 
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that I thought of myself, and not of you, this 
morning," 

'•'And why should you not?" asked Sybil, a 
little indignantly — " why should you marry me if 
I cannot give you some happiness? — though 'tis not 
much, I dare say, or you would not speak so." 

Tears stood in her eyes as she uttered these 
words. 

" Some happiness !" he repeated — " some happi- 
ness I Oh ! Sybil, if I had only married you in 
the face of the world, and not by stealth — ^if I 
could only say to everyone, * This is my wife,' and 
take you away somewhere ^" 

"Do," interrupted Sybil — "do, Mr. Dermot, 
take me away; I do not care where — only take 
me!" 

" I will," he replied, taking her in his arms, and 
forgetting his hard lot in the sweetness of that 
fond entreaty — " I will, my darling," and for a mo- 
ment he looked down at her, a proud and happy 
husband. 

" And where are we going I" softly whispered 
Sybil. 

The troubled look came back at once to Mr. 
Dermot's face. Alas I he was no blest lover bear- 
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ing his young bride away to some calm retreat. 
He was a hunted man, who had married the girl 
he loved — ^not to have her, but to save her from a 
worse lot. He had made her his wife, not to 
spend happy days with her, but to take her out of 
her father's hands, and give her a safe refuge 
beyond the reach of Blanche Cains. Whatever 
Miss Glyn might think, Mr. Dermot had no illu- 
sions. He knew that if his days were numbered^ 
as he thought, Sybil was too young not to marry 
again. She would marry, and, of course, she 
would love. The wealth which he had amassed 
with painful toil, and was now leaving her, would 
enrich a happier man. Children, not of his blood, 
would play in those rooms where young Sybil had 
once called him Uncle Edward, and given him 
her unsought heart. And he would sleep in his 
dishonoured grave, not forgotten, perhaps, but 
surely never mentioned I These were bitter 
thoughts to a man in love, who had been wedded 
a few hours, and who, calm though he often 
looked, felt the passionate blood of youth flowing 
in his veins. He gently put Sybil by, and said, 
very sadly : 

"You are right enough, Sybil; you can give 
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me no happiness — none, for to have you so is very- 
bitter ; but for all that, you will never know how 
much I have loved you." 

The passionate earnestness of his look, the still 
more passionate regret of his voice, stirred the 
depths of Sybil's heart. 

" God himself joined us this morning," she said 
— " let us hold fast by that, and let the world go 
by." 

" I cannot — ^I must not — I did not marry you 
for that," he replied, in a broken voice ; " pride, 
honour, love — all bid me give you another destiny, 
my darling. Two days back I wanted you for 
myself, but after that letter I should not dare to 
wish for you so. It may be that some selfish hope 
or desire was in my heart this morning ; but if so, 
it is not too late to atone for either. Do not look 
at me so reproachfully, Sybil. I may not always 
be generous — I may come some day and claim 
you, and take you away, and hide you, as the 
miser hides his gold, and then we will let the 
world go by, as you say." 

" Be it so," said Sybil, smiling, undismayed at 
the dreary prospect, 

" Yes, Sybil, be it so. But I have much to say 
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— let me speak. Did you wonder, Sybil, that, 
when we parted this morning, I let your father 
take you to Miss Glyn's ? I could not help it — I 
had much to do — I had my will to make." 

Sybil felt sick and faint. 

" Then you do think, Mr. Dermot," she said — 
" you do think that " 

She did not say what, but he knew her mean- 
ing, and was silent, 

" God alone knows," he said at length ; " but 
do not look so wof ul — above all, do not grudge me 
the thought that, if I could do nothing else for 
you, I could make you rich. Whether I live or 
die, you are a rich woman now, Sybil." 

" Rich ! — and if you die ! — if you die, Mr. 
Dermot?" 

She could say no more. 

" And if I live," he said, gloomily — " if I live, 
scorned and dishonoured, Sybil ?" 

"Mr. Dermot," fervently cried Sybil, for she 
had not yet learned to call him otherwise, " God 
will clear you yet." 

But Mr. Dermot heard, and did not believe her. 
He did not think that Providence always justified 
the innocent and confounded the guilty. If he 
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was silent, was Providence bound to speak for 
him ? There was iron in him, as he had once told 
Sybil, and he could bear his lot ; but one aspect 
of that lot revolted him. It was that he should 
give his wife a disgraced name, and that he 
should entail that inheritance of shame on chil- 
dren yet unborn. Passion and Hope had con- 
spired to lure him on, but one was dead now, and 
the other, though strong, could not stifle conscience 
and pride. It was well for Sybil that she could 
not guess with what bitterness of heart he had 
made her his. She could not guess it, but still 
something she read in his troubled eye. 

" Mr. Dermot," she implored, *^ let us go away 
and never be heard of more." • 

" There was a time when these things could be," 
he answered with bitter impatience ; " now, what 
spot is there where slander will not pursue its vic- 
tim ? But let me speak on, Sybil — I have much 
to say, and time is passing. See what a line of 
foam and spray these receding waves have made 
on the shingle. They are rolling away from us." 

"Yes," said Sybil, "and my short happiness 
with them — for you are going to leave me, Mr. 
Dermot, I know that." 
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" I must, to my sorrow. I thought to leave you 
at Miss Glyn's, but she compelled me to acknow- 
ledge our marriage to her, and she will not give a 
home to the wife of a disgraced man. And now, 
Sybil, mark my words. If I die, you are, by the 
tenor of my will, placed for ever beyond the 
reach of that woman." 

" You shall not die — you must not 1" cried 
Sybil. " And do not leave me here or anywhere. 
Do not forsake me." 

'^ Forsake you ! Why, every thought I have is 
watchfulness or tenderness for you !" 

"Then watch over me yourself. If I gave you 
that right and that duty this morning, I gave it to 
none other. You told me I was your treasure — 
deal with me as the miser deals with his gold, Mr. 
Dermot." 

" I cannot — I must not ; not yet, at least, my 
darling. I have placed you beyond the reach of 
that woman, who would barter or betray you. I 
have made you rich, and the world which would 
not forgive my wife will be very lenient to my 
widow " 

" Then you married me for pity f interrupted 
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Sybil, pale as death — "you married me because you 
think you will die ?" 

" I may live, Sybil — ^I may come back to you 
with my burden of disgrace, and bid you share it. 
I wonder if you will think or say that I married 
you for pity when that day comes ?" 

"Then you will come back?" she said, with a 
sigh of relief — " you will come back ?" 

"Did you doubt it r 

" How can I tell ? I thought I was your wife, 

bound to share your lot, whatever that lot might 

be. But when I hear you speak, I think I must 

have dreamed that we were married this meru- 
it ^ " • 
mg. 

She spoke with sorrowful calmness, without re- 
proach, but as one who states some sad fact be- 
yond all remedy. 

" You are my wife," he said, deeply affected — 
" my wife, honoured and beloved, and whether I 
live or die I will convince you that you are in- 
finitely deal' to your husband's heart." 

" I believe you — I must believe you !" she ex- 
claimed, her tears flowing ; " it would be too hard 
to think otherwise, for, Mr. Dermot, I feel sure 
that you will live — ay, and triumph over your 
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enemies/' she added, smiling through her tears ; 
" and it would be too bitter to think myself a clog 
upon you then." 

He wiped her tears away, and smiled too. The 
happy future her words called up made him half 
forget present sorrow. Oh ! how sweet it would 
be to live an honoured man in that grey old Abbey, 
with this fond and true young wife for ever by his 
side. And it was possible, Hope whispered; stran- 
ger things had come to pass. Ever since Miss 
Glyn had taxed him with his shame, he had felt 
life doubly strong within him. Strength, will, 
purpose had returned. Why should he not live 
to prevail over Fate, and sit down to enjoy the 
prize he had snatched to-day ? Ah I what a close 
that would be to the long and bitter story of the 
last year ! 

"Sybil," he said with a kindling look, "you 
will make a true wife. I came here dark and de- 
pressed ; now I feel as if I must live and prevail 
against her. Do not think, however," he added 
with the defiant smile she knew of old, " that I 
meant to fly like a coward before Mrs. Kennedy I 
If I go, if I leave you, if I keep our marriage 
secret — it is to defeat her, Sybil. She sent that 
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letter to Miss Glyn to prevent me from having 
you — let her think she has prevailed, and that I 
am beaten, else the evil spirit which is within her 
will know no bounds. Let her think it, I say. 
Your father and I have set a snare which she can- 
not escape. I go to act my part, but I would not 
go without securing your fate, my darling." 

" Does my father know f asked Sybil. 

" He suspects her — ^I had no need to accuse her. 
Wretched woman I she does not know that my 
danger is his — ^that we stand and fall together. 
And he would rather die than trust her. In that 
he does well. Have no faith in the wicked. They 
cannot be true." 

Sybil turned very pale. 

" How did Mr. Smith die ?" she whispered. 

" Sybil, I do not know — no more than you — ^bbt 
I cannot doubt your father." 

** Ah ! you have been grand — you have been 
generous I" she cried. 

" No," he interrupted calmly ; " but when sus- 
picion fell on me I threw it on no other. I did 
that, and no more. Forget all that, Sybil. Let 
nothing so dark or so dismal be mentioned between 
us to-day. But if you love me, if you love your 
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father, be prudent till I come back. Then I can 
defy her, I trust, and claim you." 

"You will — ^you shall!" cried Sybil ardently; 
" no one shall doubt you, and she shall know no- 
thing from me ; and we shall be very happy yet." 

He heard her smiling, and he surrendered him- 
self to the dear illusion. He was not half de- 
ceived, and all the time he knew that the wakening 
was at hand, but he felt weary of foresight and 
sacrifice. He let Sybil grow eloquent on a golden 
future, which to her seemed as certain as if it lay 
within their grasp. He put by the certainty that 
they must part within a few hours, and he enjoyed 
the present time. The day was calm and fair, the 
waves danced joyously on the beach, and Sybil 
sat by his side and often turned towards him a 
radiant face. For if he could not deceive himself 
Mr. Dermot fully cheated her. He needed to act 
no part, to be once more the fond lover of a few 
days back. She forgot all he had been saying as 
we forget baleful dreams, and went back to hope 
and joy as easily as a child. Compassion mingled 
with his tenderness, and forbade him to renew her 
sorrow. 

" Let there have been sunshine on her wedding- 
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day," he thought, " the darkness and the cloud will 
come soon enough." 

And he, too, wore a happy look, and seemed to 
have put by all care. 

And if fond vows and tender caresses could 
have confirmed Sybil's faith in the future, they 
were not wanted then. But these appeals to joys 
he might never possess, were more than Mr. Der- 
mot could endure. It unmanned him to see and 
hear this girl whom he loved so fondly, sitting 
there by his side, recalling their pleasant friend- 
ship, and trusting to their married love with such 
calm faith. 

" I believe you had better go in," he said, rising 
and trying to seem unconcerned. *^ See how far 
the tide is out I" 

" Are you not coming in with me ?" she asked 
doubtfully. 

" I am going in, but not with you." 

She did not oppose his wish. They walked on 
together for a while, then he left her still smiling. 

" But I shall see you before you leave Saint 
Vincent?" 

He laughed at the question, and walked away 
with a careless look. Sybil watched him till he 
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vanished, and if she had dared, she would have 
called him back, for sudden fear had come over 
her as she thought : 

" If I should never see him again 1" 
The presentiment was not all unfulfilled. That 
day Sybil saw Mr. Dermot no more, and when she 
rose the next morning she found a slip of paper 
thrust under the door. "Good-bye! God bless 
you !" was all Mr. Dermot had written, and he was 
gone, 

" Oh ! if it were for ever," thought Sybil, with a 
deadly chill at her heart. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

"VTEVER, it seemed to Sybil in after-life, was 
^^ there so dream-like a period of her existence 
as this, for never was the real world less, and that 
other world which lies within the compass of our 
own thoughts, more to her than it was then, A 
dark and troubled world she found it. One peopled 
with spectres and overshadowed with gloomy fore- 
bodings. Again and again she went over the tragic 
close of Mr. Smith's history, and again and again 
her heart sickened when she thought of the dark 
shadow which that sad end threw over her hus- 
band's life. Oh I would he ever stand clear once 
more in his honour and fair name? 

Would he win back the love of that haughty 
princess, opinion, of whom he had once spoken 
to Sybil ? She feared not. She hoped, and she 
despaired daily, and daily, too, the suspense and 
anxiety to which his lengthened absence and silence 
subjected her, told upon her. She grew so wan 
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and pale that every one saw it, and every one, too, 
thought he or she could guess the cause of Miss 
Kennedy's sorrow. She was in love with Mr. 
Dermot, and Mr.Dermot had promised to marry her, 
and had broken his promise at the eleventh hour, 
and so Miss Kennedy was fretting. Thus, at least, 
the friends and visitors of Mrs. Kennedy, those 
from whom she received, and to whom she gave 
parties and grand dinners, where Sybil sat like a 
pale little ghost, compelled to appear in mortal 
festivals — thus, at least, they construed the sadgirl's 
altered looks. 

Mr. Dprmot had been gone exactly two weeks, 
when Mrs. Kennedy gave one of her weekly 
dinners. Mrs. Bonald and a few more of her set 
were the guests. Mrs. Ronald had been alent 
concerning Sybil till then ; but now she chose to 



" My dear Mrs. Kennedy," she said to her in 
her most amiable and confidential tone, ^^ what is 
the matter with Miss Kennedy ?" 

Now Mrs. Bonald put the question in a manner 
which implied that she could have given the an- 
swer if she chose. Mrs. Kennedy sighed and gave 
Sybil, who sat at the other end of the table, pale 
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and rather stem, a look full of tender, motherly 
compassion. 

" She is a dear wayward little thing," she re- 
plied ; '^ and there is no arguing with her, Mrs. 
Ronald. None." . 

" Mrs. Kennedy," said Mrs. Ronald, " I mar- 
ried a widower with grown-up daughters, who were 
all dear, good girls, but most provoking — I can 
feel for you." 

Mrs. Kennedy smiled sweetly, and no more was 
said on that subject. But Mrs. Mush had watched 
them, and as soon as dinner was over, she coaxed 
Sybil out into the garden. 

"My dear," she said, "I am going away to- 
morrow." 

"To-morrow," interrupted Sybil. She had 
known it, but she had forgotten it too, as she forgot 
everything now. 

" Yes, child, to-morrow : it is decreed that Saint 
Vincent is to be no abiding place for me — ^when 
your father wants me, he asks me ; and when my 
time of usefulness is out, I must go." 

" Dear Mrs. Mush, if ever I have Saint Vin- 
cent, you shall come to it and stay as long as you 
please," warmly said Sybil. 
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" You are very kind, my dear ; but Mrs. Ken- 
nedy has a good hold of Saint Vincent, and isn't 
going to give it up just yet. However, as I said, 
I am going away to-morrow, and I must give you 
fair warning that Mrs. Ronald and her set are 
watching you. Be proud, feel much, show little ; 
and if he should come back, be on your guard. 
He is a good and honourable man, but there may 
be reasons why he cannot marry, you see." 

Sb she too knew or suspected his disgrace. Ay, 
Sybil remembered the Moonagh Herald^ and the 
words she had read. Oh ! God help them both ! 
What a lot was theirs 1 

" And so, my dear," resumed Mrs Mush. 

"Mrs. Mush, I cannot bear it," passionately 
interrupted Sybil ; " I cannot bear it." 

" But if he should come back," persisted Mrs. 
Mush ; she ceased rather abruptly, for Mr. Dermot 
himself was walking slowly towards them in the 
greyness of a shady path. And Sybil had to stand 
still, and not to spring towards him. She had to 
wait his coming, and greet her husband as an 
acquaintance or a stranger ; whilst her heart beat 
with a joy that almost stifled her. 

Nothing could exceed the composure of his 
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manner as he bade the two ladies a good evening. 
He looked as well, and as cool too, as ever. And 
he showed not the least emotion on seeing Sybil. 

" Oh ! how can he do it ?" she thought ; " how 
can he do it! Oh! if Mrs. Mush would but 
go!" 

But Mrs. Mush did not go ; she stayed on pur- 
pose with Sybil, and all three walked together 
towards the house. When they crossed the 
cloister, Mr. Dermot went up to his room, and 
Sybil and Mrs. Mush joined the guests in the 
drawing-room. Mrs. Mush seemed very much 
inclined to keep close to Sybil there too ; but the 
young girl knew her weak point. She started an 
argument with the gentleman near whom she was 
sitting, a rather drowsy old man, who lingered 
over an idea. Mrs. Mush fell into the trap, and 
began talking away. Sybil, in the meanwhile, 
slipped out quietly, and ran breathlessly up to her 
room. 

" I know I looked pale and ill," she thought ; 
" and this grey barege makes me look worse. He 
likes me in white, and if I change my dress, who 
save he will see it f " 

Sybil never dressed slowly. In ten minutes the 
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change was effected — the grey barege was put by 
for the white muslin. She put a rose in her dark 
hair, she fastened another in her flowing sash, and 
the gladness of his return shone in her eyes, and 
gave her something beyond the tirewoman's art. 
"He will not think I look pale and ill now," 
thought Sybil, as she turned away from her mirror 
and blushed with secret joy at the fair image it 
showed her ; " but perhaps he will see that I have 
changed my dress, and guess why. What if he 
does ! Am I not his wife ? — is he not my hus- 
band ? Have I not a right to dress for him ?" 

She would not listen to Prudence, who whispered 
a remonstrance about the grey barege. She 
slipped out of the room into the half dark landing, 
and had scarcely gone a few steps when she found 
herself face to face with Mr. Dermot. 

He gave a quick look round, then took her in 
his arms and kissed her gladly and fondly. 

" Well ?" she whispered breathlessly. 

"Well," he replied, "I am like a man who 
holds a bird in his hand. If he opens his fingers 
so, it goes, and his trouble is vain. Sybil, I come 
back to defeat her — be patient two days — I ask for 
no more." 
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Sybil did not question, though she longed to 
know. 

" It may be in an hour, and it may be in two 
days," he resumed ; " she cannot escape me — be 
' patient, Sybil." 

" She is always out," said Sybil ; " she is going 
out to-morrow, and after to-morrow there will be a 
concert rehearsal here." 

"Sybil, no opportunity must tempt us — she 
must know or suspect nothing." 

"Very well," replied Sybil. 

" I may go away again, and you must not fret," 
he said. 

"Very well," she replied again ; but she spoke 
rather faintly. 

" And now you must leave me and go down." 

" Now 1 And will you go away without my see- 
ing you f " 

She looked at him with a sort of terror, 

" You mean to-night f Why, I am going down 
too. I am curious to see how far the kind lady 
has proceeded in my absence." 

He spoke with his defiant smile — a smile that 
always became him, because it was ever tempered 
with sweetness. Sybil lingered to look at him. 
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" He will never admire me as I admire him !" 
she thought — " never !" 

Until then Mr. Dermot had not noticed the 
change in her dress, but as she stood thus at the 
head of the staircase, her hand on the banisters, 
her head half turned to look at him, he suddenly 
perceived the rose in her hair, the flowing sash, 
and the white muslin. He gave her a quick, keen 
look, which made her turn crimson. 

" My poor darling," he sighed, " what have you 
been doing?" 

Sybil felt ready to cry with mortification and 
shame. 

" Has anyone seen you so ?" he asked. 

"No," faintly replied Sybil. 

" Then pray go and resume the grey dress," he 
entreated, seeming much relieved — "pray do, Sybil." 

Sybil went. All her little joy and triumph 
were gone in a moment. If she had looked back, 
and seen him standing there, his look following 
her light young figure going down the dark land- 
ing, Sybil might not have felt so sad, for as he 
looked, Mr. Dermot thought : 

" Ah I if it were not for this cross, all this 
would be very sweet — too sweet !" * 
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For sweet are youth and beauty, and sweet is 
love, with all its Kttle fond follies. And Sybil did 
not know till years later how her white dress and 
her rose had moved her husband's very heart. 
Sadly and heavily she put by her little finery, and 
resumed the grey barege. She saw no sign of Mr. 
Dermot this time when she went down. He was 
in the drawing-room when she entered it, talking 
to Mrs. Ronald, who congratulated him on his 
return. 

" You are back in time, Mr. Dermot," she said ; 
"we are going to have a concert in the new 
casino before it is opened to the public — shall we 
have the pleasure of hearing you I" 

Before Mr. Dermot could reply, Mrs. Kennedy 
said: 

" Mr. Dermot has a very fine voice indeed." 

"Then we must hear him," rejoined Mrs. 
Ronald, with the graciousness of an empress. 

Mr. Dermot received these tokens of favour 
with quiet reserve. But Sybil looked at him with 
happy, admiring eyes. Indeed, Mrs. Mush con- 
sidered her looks so expressive, that she came and 
whispered a warning. 

" My Hear, do be careful," she entreated. 
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Sybil turned upon her with a flashing look. 

" Careful, Mrs. Mush f " she said — *^ careful of 
what!" 

" My dear, see how people are looking at you." 

'*They are welcome; but, Mrs, Mush, does it 
not seem to you that Mrs. Ronald is very civil to 
him this evening?" 

" My dear, Mr. Dermot is universally admired, 
and no wonder I" 

Sybil's cheeks glowed. She looked at Mrs. 
Mush with a happy gratitude nothing could check. 

" My dear," urged the lady, " do see how cold 
he is to you." 

Sybil smiled in pretty scorn, but, for all that, 
she felt it. Yes, there was marked coldness in 
Mr. Dermot's manner to her. His eyes shunned 
hers, or fell upon her as if they saw her not. In 
vain she knew why — she could not bear it. When 
the party broke up, she hoped that, whilst Mrs, 
Kennedy was engaged with her guests, he would 
at least say a few words to her — words which any- 
one might hear, but which would gladden her 
heart. She rose, and went up to a table not far 
from where he stood, but he did not seem to see 
her. She looked at him, and could not catch his 
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eye. She could read his face, however, and she 
was stmck with its meaning. The animation 
which it had displayed a while back was all gone, 
and in its stead Sybil read a rigid sternness, that 
almost frightened her. She softly went up to 
him, and lajring her hand on his sleeve, looked up 
questioning. He looked down at her silently. 

" What are you thinking of ?" she whispered. 

"That, if she likes it, Sybil, all these people will 
spit at me to-morrow." 

He spoke low, though there was no one near 
them. Sybil drew back with a reproachful look, 
which he did not heed. Lest she should be 
tempted to address him again, he walked away, 
and Sybil remained standing there in mute grief. 
What was her childish fondness to this bitter 
gnawing care f — ^Ah ! nothing — ^truly nothing ! 

"I must be reasonable — ^I must be calm," 
thought Sybil, as she went up to her room. I 
must remember what he has been, not what he is 
now, with that thought upon him. I must be 
reasonable." 

Alas I what has reason to do with such things ? 
Sybil sobbed herself to sleep that night, and 
dreamed that Mr. Dermot came and stood by the 
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bed on which she lay sleeping, and looking down 
at her, said, • » 

" I wish you were dead, Sybil, and that I were 
dead with you.'' 

And who knows if, as he sat in his room unable 
to sleep, thinking of his young wife, and the doubt- 
ful future, who knows if some such thought was 
not upon Edward Dermot. 

But light is the heart of youth, and w^hen Sybil 
awoke the next morning, hope was strong within 
her, and prudence, alas ! was very far away. 
"You will come again to Saint Vincent?" she 
gaily whispered, as she bade Mrs. Mush good-bye 
in the morning, and the joy with which her hus- 
band's return had filled her shone in her whole 
aspect throughout that day. In vain she saw that 
Mrs. Kennedy watched her incessantly, in vain she 
perceived that Mr. Dermot shunned her with the 
most obstinate care. Sybil could not help being 
and seeming glad. Moreover, Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
nedy were going out that night, and if she stayed 
at home, he surely would never resist the tempta- 
tion of seeking her society 1 So when it was time 
to dress and go, Sybil was unwell, and stayed 
within. And this was no fiction. Her joy had 
VOL. III. P 
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made her feverish and restless^ and no one who 
«aw her flushed cheeks, and unnaturally hright 
eyes, could doubt it. 

" If you are not well, go to bed,** drily said her 
father. Mrs. Kennedy said nothing, but smiled 
coldly. 

Mr, Dermot was not present, but surely he must 
know she was staying within ! She breathed freely 
when Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy went up to dress, 
and too impatient to wait for their departure, she 
went out into the grounds, reckless of the chill 
white mists which stole from the sea. The scent 
of a cigar led her down a dark and nanrow path, 

*^ Mr. Dermot," she said, softly. 

She got no answer, but Sybil was sure she heard 
a receding step. He could not be shunning her 
on purpose I No, that was impossible ! But the 
step was going towards the house, so she went back 
to her room, and left the door ajar to listen. For 
some time all was quiet ; then Mrs. Kennedy's silk 
dress rustled down the staircase, and Mr. Ken- 
nedy's voice was heard below, and in a few minutes 
more carriage wheels rolled away from the gates 
of Saint Vincent, and all was still. With a beat- 
ing heart, Sybil softly 3tole downstairs. She 
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timidly entered the drawing-room. It was dark, 
and seemingly vacant. " Mr. Dermot/' she softly 
called, but she got po answer. Twice she repeated 
the summons in vain. Sybil would not be dis- 
heartened. She went over all the rooms, she even 
ventured into the dark cloister, and the chill 
garden. There she got the key of the enigma. A 
light burned in Mr. Dermot's room, and she could 
see his shadow moving across the curtains. She 
watched him for a time, hoping the light would 
vanish, and that he would come down ; but after 
taking a few turns around the room, Mr. Dermot 
sat down and began to write, as Sybil could see 
from the motion of his hand. 

^* He heard me in the garden, but he does not 
want to see me," she thought, with a swelling 
heart. Noiseless as a shadow she crept back to 
her room, and there gave way to her grief. She 
did not think that perhaps Mr. Dermot feared his 
own imprudence even more than he dreaded hers ; 
she thought : " I have wearied him with my fond- 
ness, and now he is tired of me!" Alas! Mr. 
Dermot had had neither time nor opportunity to 
grow tired. His had been no blessed honeymoon, 
but a season of sorrow and tribulation. This 

p2 
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atoning thought also came to Sybil's mind ; but, 
ingenious in self -torment, she answered it : " Yes, 
that is it I His cares have been too much for his 
love. His heart has grown wearied and languid, 
and there is no room for me I Oh I I cannot 
bear it ! — ^I cannot bear it !" 

Time passed. The hours went by. Twelve 
struck. If she had had a vague hope of seeing 
him again, it vanished. She flung herself on her 
knees and asked for strength to bear this great 
anguish, this doubt of his affection, which, lulled 
awhile, had again sprung up, bitter and torment- 
ing; but strength came not, and she only wept 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

" Sybil," said his reproachful voice. 

She looked round with a start, and saw Mr. 
Dermot standing at the door, and looking in at her 
gravely. 

Sybil rose, ashamed and mute. Alas I what 
construction would he put on this grief I Could 
she be always telling him that he did not care for 
her ? Is not the reproach of coldness mere beg- 
ging for love I But she needed to say nothing. 
He knew all, and said so. 

"I know what you feel and think," he said. 
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sadly; "but do not doubt me, Sybil. Remember 
that, much as I love you, that love cannot be every- 
thing to me just now. Do not doubt me." 

Sybil could not answer him for mortification. 
Was it her part to be ever a suppliant for love t 
If he could not give it in that full measure which 
she craved, ought she not, even though a wife, to 
bear her fate with a woman's pride f 

" I do not want your love for me to be every- 
thing to you," she said a little indignantly; "I 
only want you to remember that when you married 
me you took me to share your lot and your counsel, 
and I complain that you do neither. You go, and 
I do not know whither. We part, and I do not 
know when we are to meet again. I do not com- 
plain that you do not love me, Mr. Dermot, but 
that you do not trust me." 

Alas ! Sybil was truthful, but this was not quite 
the truth. Sybil did complain in her heart that 
her husband did not love her enough; but 
she could not bear to say so, and she built up 
her wrongs on his want of confidence. Mr. Der- 
mot believed her, and was pained. He came for- 
ward, and, leaving the door ajar, to hear any 
coming step, he said tenderly, 
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" Was that why I heard y<Ju sobbing through 
my open window ? My darling, you shall know 
everything later." 

" Ay, there it is," replied Sybil, waxing wroth ; 
^^I am such a baby that you cannot trust 
me?" 

" No, no, that is not it," he said soothingly ; 
" but you are open as day ; and how she has been 
watching you since I came back ! Sybil, till I can 
defy her to-morrow, a word, a breath, may undo 
me. 

" Then tell me nothing, Mr. Dermot." 

She spoke bitterly, yet Mr. Dermot was tempted 
to take her at her word, but he remembered the 
weeping he had overheard, and of which her 
cheeks still kept traces, and he said, 

" And if I do not tell you, how will you feel, 
Sybil r 

He stood by her side, and looked down in her 
face. She looked up at him and smiled. 

" Tell me — trust me," she half whispered. 

He could not resist her. The weakness, the 
fondness of his love were strong upon him then. 
He forgot the spot, and the hour, and Hatred, ever 
on the watch ; he only remembered that his young 
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wife looked up at him with those soft beseeching 
eyes, and with that entreating smile. 

" You little syren," he said fondly, " I must be 
on my guard against you another time. And yet 
it will be of no use. You will shed a few tears, or 
coax me, and of course I shall yield — as I do 
now." 

" But you are not telling me, sir." 

" Well, that proof of her treachery which I went 
to seek I shall have within a few hours. I was 
not mistaken — ^her brother wrote that letter, and we 
can tax her with it. I do believe, Sybil, that when 
the serpent has lost its fangs it will be harmless. 
Whether she submits or not, she leaves this house, 
To-morrow, Sybil, we shall be alone in Saint Vin- 
cent." 

Sybil felt breathless. To-morrow ! She had 
thought of that future as of a thing remote and 
almost doubtful, and now it was to be to-morrow 1 
The new life was to begin so soon ! He watched 
her troubled face, and asked what ailed her. 

" I am afraid. I fear, I do, that you have made 
a poor bargain in me. I am full of faults. I am 
wayward and unjust. Indeed, I have a hundred 
imperfections." 
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*^ I always heard that voyages of discovery were 
pleasant things," he replied jsmiling. " I have no 
doubt that you will give me a variety of ex- 
periences, and as we shall live much alone, it is 
well that we should not have too much monotony." 
She knew what he meant by "living much alone." 
" Ah ! what a life for you, Mr. Dermot," she 
said, looking up at him with sad wistful eyes, 
" what a fate for you, who were meant to move 
amongst and to rule your fellow-men — to have 
nothing left save a poor little girl such as I am ! " 
" Sybil, it is something to be lord of a true heart. 
It is something to have love. I know that many 
weary of that empire and that possession, but I do 
not feel as if I should ever weary of you. It seems 
impossible," he added, looking down at her with 
infinite tenderness. "I know that youth and 
beauty will fade — and more's the pity when both 
are so charming — but yet I could not grow tired 
of you, Sybil. If you were no longer pleasant to 
look at, you would still be delightful to listen to." 
" Ah I but suppose I get dumb 1 " 
" There is not much fear of that, my dear." 
Sybil laughed, and she had a laugh both 
musical and low, which justified Mr. Dermot's 
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praises. It was, indeed, her happy fate to charm 
all his senses. There was something in her whole 
being which harmonized with his tastes and feel- 
ings. Long before he loved her, he had admired, 
and half-envied the man who would win so bright 
a prize. And now he liked her fair young face 
and her dark eyes, the pretty turn of her neck, and 
her light step and graceful carriage. The very 
sweep of her skirts had something in it that was a 
pleasure to his eye, as the sound of her voice was 
sweet in his ear. 

" Sybil," he said, from the fulness of his heart, 
" I know you think I do not care enough about 
you — ^but believe me, hard as my fate is, I shall be 
very happy, deeply happy to-morrow. I mean to 
go to Lethe and drink a full cup, and forget all 
save that, if my fate is hard, I have snatched 
one prize, at least, from her reluctant grasp." 

He gently laid his hand on her shoulder, and 
looked down at her. He loved her much, very 
much, and he forgot to leave her. 

The rustling of a silk dress roused them both. 
Mr. Dermot knew what it was, and without moving 
his hand from Sybil's shoulder, slowly and calmly 
turned round. 
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She stood before them, haughty and smiling in 
her ironical triumph. She had just come home 
from Mrs. Ronald's party, and was splendidly 
dressed. Her rich white silk swept the floor, and 
half filled Sybil's room. She was covered with 
jewels, and a diamond star sparkled with every 
motion of her fair head. 

" I beg your pardon," she said, graciously, " I 
am very rude, but hearing a man's voice in Miss 
Kennedy's room, I was so surprised that I came 
in without knocking." 

*^Mrs. Dermot'sroom," he quietly corrected. 

She looked at them both, and smiled again, but 
very bitterly. So they had baffled her after all — 
they were married. 

" Mrs. Dermot," she repeated with ironical em- 
phasis, " you amaze me, I did not know that this 
lady did me the honour of being my guest." 

" The honour is hers, not yours," he replied, in 
the same quiet tone ; '^ for she is the hostess, and 
you are the guest, Mrs. Kennedy." 

" This house is yours, Mr. Dermot ?" 

He bowed. She turned to the door, and her 
voice rang loud and clear on the landing. 

"Mr. Kennedy !" she called ; " Mr. Kennedy I" 
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He was slowly coming up the staircase, and he 
now stood at its head confronting her. She faced 
• him in all her imperious beauty. 

" This house is Mr. Dermot's ?" she said. 

"It is." 

And his voice and look were equally sullen. 

" And how dare you bring me to Mr. Dermot's 
house ?" she asked, her eyes flashing with fury. 

"And how dare you, Madam, question my 
right to bring you anywhere I choose ?" he replied 
doggedly. 

She looked at him in scornful amazement, then 
turned away. 

" Of course you know he is your daughter's hus- 
band," she said as she passed by him. 

Mr. Kennedy looked at her moodily, without 
replying. She was jealous — he knew she was jeal- 
ous. 

" After that," she continued, with a short dis- 
dainful laugh, " I must wonder at nothing." 

She went on and entered her room. 

" What wretched folly brought you here?" angrily 
asked Mr. Kennedy, addressing Mr. Dermot ; 
" come down, I want you." 

He went, but Mr. Dermot lingered behind. 
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" Oh ! I have rained all I " pitifully exclaimed 
Sybil. " Be angry with me — very angry, Mr. Der- 
mot — it will do me good." 

Angry I There was no anger in his downward 
gaze. She had ruined all, as she said, or rather 
the tenderness of his love had conquered his pru-. 
dence, and destroyed all his plans, but he could 
feel no anger. 

" So have perished conspiracies," he said, look- 
ing down at her face flushed with weeping ; *' a few 
tears, a fond prayer, have undone the deepest 
scheming of the wise. Whose is the weakness and 
the folly, man's or woman's f " 

" Ah I do not say that I have undone you T' she 
exclaimed, piteously — " do not I" 

*^ What am I to say, then? Neither your father 
nor I can tax her with her guilt till its proof lies 
within our grasp. It would not be safe to do so. 
She is a reckless woman, and to drive her despe- 
rate might ruin all. Her brother will write 
to-morrow to a man in Saint Vincent, and that 
letter I can get by not seeming to care for it. 
But let her know or suspect so much, and I can- 
not stretch a finger to secure it. Till I have it I 
am at her mercy. She does not know all, but she 
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knows too much. She can spread it over all Saint 
Vincent that I have been suspected of a foul 
critae — and can I deny it, Sybil ? There lies my 
weakness and her strength. And there is every- 
thing to exasperate her. She knows you are my 
wife, and that this house is ours. She knows, I 
dare say, that her husband is poor — well, let her 
do her worst. Since I was so foolish as to enter 
your room, and put us both in Mrs. Kennedy's 
power, I must pay the penalty." 

"But you are not angry with mef she said 
again. 

'^ Angry ! — poor child ! — angry with you, who 
are the victim of it all ? No, Sybil, no — ten times 
no. Only, be prepared for sorrow and humilia- 
tion, for both are in store for us. That is your 
father calling me — good night." 

His lips touched her forehead, and he was gone. 
Sybil flung herself on her knees, and wept as if 
her heart would break. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

rpHERE was wrath in Mrs. Kennedy's heart, 
-^ and jealousy in her husband's, and SybU 
grieved in her room, whilst Mr. Dermot smoked 
in the cloister; but for all that, the concert 
rehearsal was to take place, and there was no talk 
of putting oflf so vital an item of Mrs. Kennedy's 
social duties. She went oflf to Saint Vincent her- 
self early in the morning. She told her maid the 
pastry-cook required her last instructions, and that 
she could trust so important a matter to no one 
else ; but excellent as her motives were, Mr. Ken-^ 
nedy would probably have disapproved of this 
early walk had he known of it in time. He was 
out himself, however, and only learned it when 
his wife came back, and they met at the gate. 

" May I ask what took you out 1" he inquired, 
sharply. 

" I went to the pastry-cook's, dear," she replied, 
with a smile. 
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The last night's storm seemed to have passed 
from her mind. She looked as happy and as good- 
humoured as ever. But though her husband 
smiled too, he did not trust her. They entered 
the house together, and parted in the hall, Mr. 
Kennedy to enter his sitting-room, his wife to go 
upstairs and consult with Ralph. 

" Now what ought I to wear ? " she said, seem- 
ing much perplexed; "I am tired of blue — be- 
sides, this is only a rehearsal, and I am at home, 
and must not be fine, must I, Ralph ?" 

When Mrs. Kennedy said she was tired of blue, 
it was sure proof that she wanted to wear white. 
So Ralph promptly suggested a delicate white silk, 
of almost gauzy texture, as the very thing for her 
mistress. 

"Yes, but you must take off the trimming, 
Ralph. It must be quite plain." 

To take off the trimming, and, at the same 
time, not injure the dress, was a work of time and 
patience, which required the joint exertions of 
Ralph and her mistress. It was nearly completed, 
however, when a sound of voices in the hall below 
attracted Mrs. Kennedy's quick ear. She rose, 
went out on the landing, and listened. She beard 
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a heavy step, and the shrill voice of Denise 
expostulating. 

" I tell you Monsieur must sign the book," said 
a man's rough tones. 

" And I tell you to come again. Monsieur is 
busy." 

The man declared, with an oath, he would do 
no such thing. 

" And what is in the box ?" urged Denise. 

" Can't you look at the paper. Newspapers, I 
believe ; yes, newspapers, that is it. Odd to send 
newspapers all that way, eh I" 

Mrs. Kennedy heard no more, for her husband's 
voice now mingled with that of the other speakers. 
She looked over the banisters, and saw him in 
the hall directing the railway porter to carry 
the box into his sitting-room. It was useless to 
linger now, yet she went back to her room very 
slowly, pausing to think with every step she took. 
What could Mr. Kennedy want with newspapers ? 

Mr. Kennedy, after pajdng and dismissing the 
railway-porter, entered his study, and opened the 
box with the key he had received along with it. 
It was full of newspapers. Yes, there they were, 
these soiled, half torn numbers of the Moonagh 
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Herald^ all bearing the same date, all containing 
on the third column of the fourth page a paragraph 
entitled "Latest Particulars," and which Mr. 
Kennedy knew but too weU, How he hated these 
wretched papers, stained with public-house beer, 
thumbed with peasant fingers, and which had cost 
him dearer than his wife's diamonds. He won- 
dered if he could trust the agent who had hunted 
them out of their obscurity for him ; he wondered 
if, purposely mingled as they were with other 
worthless papers, the French custom-house oflScers 
had detected and read them ; and, above all, he 
wondered what secret foe it was who was thus 
compelling him to seek out the black spot of his 
life.' 

" Mr. Kennedy," sweetly said his wife, looking 
in, "you are wanted." 

He thrust the papers back into the box, locked 
it hastily, and looked at her. The calmness of in- 
nocence was on her face. 

" Who wants me ?" he asked. 

" One of the clerks." 

"Where is he I" 

" He is gone back to the counting-house— I un- 
dertook to be messenger," 
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" I shall go presently." 

He thought she woald leave him, but she sat 
down and began talking of the rehearsal. He 
rose, still she did not move. 

" You are not dressing?" he said. 

"Oh! there's plenty of time — I shall take a 
turn in the garden with you." 

She left the room and waited for him outside ; 
but, softly though he did it, she heard him locking 
the door and taking out the key. 

" The window is open," thought Mrs. Kennedy. 

They went out into the garden together. The 
day was fine, and Mrs. Kennedy was merry. She 
walked with her husband till they were in sight of 
the counting-house, and she talked and laughed 
all the way. 

Mr. Kennedy was silent. 

" What ails you I" she said coaxingly ; " you 
are quite grim — ^I cannot let you be grim, dar- 
ling." 

Her handsome face was close to his. He kissed 
it and seemed very fond, but there is little fond- 
ness where there is fear, and Mr. Kennedy feared 
his wife just then. 

" I think you had better go in now," he said. 
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" I suppose I must. Come back a little way 
with me." 

*' I cannot, my love — we have no time to spare. 
The people will be coming." 

" That tiresome concert !" she said. " Don't be 
long." 

" Not longer than I can help, my love." 

She walked away slowly, but no sooner was she 
out of sight than she ran. Instead of crossing the 
garden she turned into the cloister. It was sunlit 
and quiet. Mrs. Kennedy stole like a shadow 
along the arched gallery till she reached the win- 
dow of her husband's sitting-room. It was ajar, 
and, pushing it wide open, she was going to step 
up on the ledge when she saw Mr. Dermot leaning 
against the wall, and smoking quietly. He was 
not looking at her, but he must have seen her. 
What was he doing there ? Watching, no doubt, 
whilst her husband was away. She stood still a 
minute, wondering if he would go ; but Mr. Der- 
mot did not stir, and Mrs. Kennedy was compelled 
to turn back. 

" Let him watch," she thought defiantly ; " he 
will find that I have been beforehand with him.' 

She thought, too, that Mr. Dermot could not 
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stay there for ever, and that it would be hard if 
she could not find some other opportunity before 
the morning was out. But vigilant though she 
was, that opportunity did not come. Twice she 
and Mr. Kennedy met near his sitting-room door, 
and twice each baffled the other ; for Mrs. Ken- 
nedy wanted to ascertain the contents of the box, 
and Mr. Kennedy to destroy them. He longed 
for fire to consume these treacherous tokens of the 
past, and yet he did not dare to go and lock him- 
self in and bum them at once on the hearth. This 
was summer time, the flames and the smoke would 
betray him, not merely to his wife, but to Mr. Der- 
mot, to whom the presence in Saint Vincent of 
these papers was unknown. Besides, a little while 
more, and the guests would be coming. He could 
do it when they were gone — better still, when the 
whole house was fast asleep that night. It was 
one then ; all the heat of noon was abroad, and 
never did lover long for the darkness which was to 
bring him to the trysting place, as Mr. Kennedy- 
longed for the silent loneliness of that night. In 
the meanwhile he was alive to every sound and 
token about the house ; above all, he watched his 
wife. 
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Mrs. Kennedy was very busy. She seemed re- 
solved, indeed, that this, if it was to be her last 
appearance as the mistress of Saint Vincent, should 
be a triumph. The so-called rehearsal was, in 
reality, a brilliant though select party. Mrs, 
Kennedy showed the greatest anxiety about it, and 
no doubt because Mr. Dermot had a fine voice, 
she twice asked Denise if he had not come back, 
for he had been out since twelve. , 

" What do you want him for, Blanche!" asked 
her husband, laying his hand on her shoulder. 

She looked round full in his face, and smiled 
rather bitterly. 

" Surely the master of the house ought to be 
present," she said. 

" Yes, but what do you want him so particu- 
larly for, Mrs. Kennedy I" 

"And why do you not want himi" she retorted; 
" he is your son-in-law, Mr. Kennedy !" 

"And your brother, Blanche — where is your 
brother!" 

She stared, her lips parted, her colour faded 
beneath his keen look. She had never spoken of 
that brother to her husband — how did he know of 
his existence ! Mr. Dermot must have told him, 
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and if so, how far had his revelations extended ? 
Her colour slowly returned, her eyes sparkled. 

" I am much obliged to you for the inquiry," 
she said, with a smile. " I trust my brother will 
make his appearance some day." 

" I trust he will have no cause not to do so," 
significantly replied her husband. 

He left her and walked upstairs, and his wife 
heard him knock at his daughter's door. 

She did not take time to think, discovery hemmed 
her in, and she resolved to forestall it by securing 
at least her revenge. This time she would stop 
at nothing. She tried the door of her husband's 
sitting-room, it was still fast, but she remembered 
the window through which she could have entered 
it so easily a few hours ago. She went round to 
the cloister. This time Mr. Dermot was not 
smoking there. The cloister was vacant, and the 
window was half open. In a second she stood on 
the ledge, and jumped into the room. In another 
moment she was on her knees on the floor, ready 
and resolved to break the box open. But there 
was no need to do so. In his hurry and alarm, 
Mr. Kennedy had locked the box without fastening 
the hasp, and she had but to raise the lid in order 
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to be mistress of its contents. She laughed aloud on 
seeing the heap of papers it contained. What blind- 
ness, what infatuation, had brought these Moonagh 
Heralds^ which she had never been able to secure, 
so scarce had they become, within her reach? 
"They must be mad I" she thought, "they must 
be Had !" She took two, and rose to go ; but she 
could not bear to leave, with so poor a prey. She 
caraa back and took three more, and as she reached 
the vindow she returned to take another. Fear of 
immediate, not ultimate detection, alone prevented 
her from taking the whole. Her hatred was strong, 
and she felt as if nothing could sate her revenge. 

Mis. Kennedy went up to her room ; Ralph's 
task vas finished, and her mistress could lock her 
door and examine her booty. The Moonagh 
Herads all bore the same date. She looked at 
one. In a moment she found what she wanted 
— the coroner's inquest on Mr. Smith. 

This event, though so little known abroad, had 
produced a sensation in Moonagh. It filled up 
three columns of this obscure paper, and had evi- 
dently taken a strong hold of the public mind. 
And how terribly suspicious it looked I True, it 
ended in an open verdict, but that open verdict 
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was the death of Mr. Dermot's fame I Mrs. Ken- 
nedy's eyes sparkled. He had cheated and de- 
ceived her. He had not given her his confidence ; 
he had not lamented her treason, but had at once 
sought and found consolation in another love. 
Above all, he had singled out the girl whom ihe 
would have denied him for ever ; he had married 
Sybil, and he was the masterof Saint Vincent! For 
all these sins he should now suffer. Anonynous 
letters might be despised, but who would daiB to 
impugn the cruelly accurate testimony of this 
Moonagh Herald^ which described Mr. Demot's 
person, and gave the very colour of his hair, is he 
appeared at the inquest. She felt no pity for him, 
not an atom. She took the six newspapers, made 
six separate packets of them, and, lest her htsband 
should detect her theft, she resolved to dispse of 
them that same day. She unlocked her door, 
rang for her maid, and began dressing ; and even 
Ralph noticed in what high spirits her mktress 
was. 

Whilst she triumphed, there was sorrov in 
Sybil's heart. She resolved not to appear at the 
rehearsal. She was weary of all this, and almost 
longed for some catastrophe to end it. In that 
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mood her father found her, when, leaving his wife, 
he went up to the room and bade her dress and 
come down. 

" I cannot," she replied, apathetically. 

He pressed her, still she resisted. At length he 
said, 

" You must. Dermot said you should." 

Sybil only half believed it, but that half belief 
ruled her, and she hesitatingly said she would see. 
As he left her, Mr. Kennedy passed by his wife's 
door, and heard her talking and laughing within. 

" Why is she so merry ?" he thought, with an 
anxious frown ; for it had come to this between 
him and Mrs. Kennedy, that for some time past 
he had never seen her glad without feeling a 
secret dread. At once his thoughts flew back to 
the papers below. It seemed impossible that she 
should have touched them, yet he could not tell. He 
went down, tried the door of his room, and found 
it fast. "Shall I burn them now, or wait till 
night 1" he thought, hesitating. He had not time 
to resolve the question. A carriage drew up at the 
gates, and from where he stood he saw Mrs. 
Eonald alighting, whilst Miss Spencer remained in 
the carriage. What did she come so early for, 
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and why did the companion remain behind ? It 
could bode no good, and might certainly bode evil. 
But none better than Mr. Kennedy knew how to 
rule his countenance ; and it was with the most 
genial, cheerful smile that he went to meet Mrs. 
Ronald. She was cold and stately, but Mr, Ken- 
nedy saw nothing of it. 

" May I request five minutes' private conversa- 
tion with you, Mr. Kennedy ?" she said gravely. 

" Certainly, my dear madam — pray come up to 
the drawing-room." 

"I want to be alone with you, Mr. Kennedy — 
alone, before the rest of the company comes." 

Mr. Kennedy took out the key of his sitting- 
room, and showed Mrs. Ronald in. 

" Mr. Kennedy," said that lady, when she was 
seated, " allow me to ask who Mr. Dermot is I" 

*' A gentleman of good family, Mrs. Ronald, and 
my friend," was the stiff reply. 

Mrs. Ronald looked a little flurried, and said in 
a less authoritative tone, 

^* Then I suppose this cannot apply to him." 

She handed Mr. Kennedy an open letter, in the 
same handwriting as that which had been sent to 
Miss Qlyn, and which ran thus : 
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" Is Madame de Lonville aware of the real cha- 
racter of the gentleman who resides at Saint Vin- 
cent ? Is she aware that he is suspected of the 
foulest crime ? Is she aware that a year ago he 
was publicly accused of murder in Ireland ? Is 
she aware that the unfortunate Mr. Smith was 
burned to death, and that Mr. Dermot was accused 
of having set fire to the house ? But, no, Madame 
de Lonville cannot know it. Let her therefore 
take the warning of 

"A Friend." 

Drops of anguish and fear gathered on Mr. 
Kennedy's forehead, but he was silent. 

" This letter," resumed Mrs. Ronald, " was 
brought to me an hour ago by Madame de Lon- 
ville. She came, apparently, to have it translated, 
but I may as well tell you that the poor woman's 
failing is talking and news-spreading, and that she 
had beeri all over Saint Vincent with it before she 
came to me. It was thrown in through her open 
parlour w^indow this morning, by whom no one 
knows." 

But Mr. Kennedy knew; he knew very well 
who had done this. Now, hpwever, was not the 
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time for resentment, but for vigilance, and a bold 
front. He looked at Mrs. Ronald, and smiled. 

*'And do you attach any importance to this 
wretched slander ?" he said. 

His tone was cold and careless. That careless- 
ness undid him. Mrs. Ronald was ofiFended. 

"Mr. Kennedy," she said, rising, "I despise 
anonymous letters, but I regard opinion, and I 
warn you that, if you continue to make Mr. Der- 
mot your guest, you will find yourself alone in 
Saint Vincent." 

*^ Mr. Dermot and I will part in a day or two," 
ambiguously replied Mr. Kennedy. 

"I hope so, for your sake, Mr. Kennedy/* 
pointedly said Mrs. Ronald — " and I hope so, too, 
for that of Mrs. Kennedy. Indeed, Mr. Kennedy, 
I think you are bound to be generous to your 
young wife, as well as to your friend. It would 
be cruel to shut her out from the world. She is 
as good as she is beautiful. I know few young 
persons of her years for whom I have so great a 
regard as for Mrs. Kennedy." 

Mrs. Ronald was quite afiFected as she came to 
the close of this speech, which Mr. Kennedy heard 
with his unchanging smile. 
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'^Mrs. Kennedy is much indebted to you for 
your good opinion," he said, courteously, " and 
will not, I trust, meet so hard a fate as that you 
predict." 

"Not if the connexion between you and Mr. 
Dermot ceases," said Mrs. Konald. "I say it 
again, I despise anonymous letters, but unless Mr. 
Dermot disproves this, you must share in the oblo- 
quy which will fall upon him." 

"He will disprove it," deliberately said Mr, 
Kennedy ; " it is a lie from beginning to end — 
Mr. Smith is alive and well." 

Mrs. Ronald was staggered, but not quite con- 
vinced. 

" Well, let him disprove it," she said ; " but 
until then, Mr. Kennedy, let him not enter your 
house, or be seen with your daughter. Take my 
advice — it is that of a friend." 

Mr. Kennedy had a conscience, not an incon- 
venient one, still his look fell as Mrs. Ronald 
spoke. Besides, how could he forbid Saint Vin- 
cent to its master, or Sybil's presence to her hus- 
band? Yet he wondered if he could not avoid 
the peril which threatened him to-day, and put 
back, for a while at least, the inevitable blow. 
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Still smiling, he saw Mrs. Ronald up to the 
drawing-room. Scarcely had they entered it 
together, when Mrs. Kennedy appeared, lovely 
and gracious ; then the other guests came, and 
last of all, Sybil, pale and silent, entered,- and took 
her seat apart. Her father went up to her, and 
said, in a low, even key : 

" Madame de Lonville got an anonymous letter 
this morning, and all the people here have seen it ; 
go out and watch for him, and keep him away." 

Pale as death, Sybil rose and obeyed. She 
went out into the garden ; she knew he would 
come back that way, and she waited — for once 
praying and hoping not to see her husband. But 
it was not to be. Slowly, and with downcast eyes 
and arms folded, he came towards her. 

"Perhaps I can deceive him," thought Sybil, 
with sudden hope, " and cheat him into not going 
in." 

So she clothed her face with smiles, and went 
on to meet him. 

"Well, sir, where have you been the whole 
morning ?" she asked, gaily. 

" I was out on that business, Sybil," he replied. 

" And have you succeeded f " 
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"I have — I now hold the proofs of that wo- 
man's guilt, Sybil. Let her slander me, if she 
dare?" 

" Ah I if he knew ! — if he knew !" thought 
Sybil, with an aching heart ; but aloud she asked, 
"And what will you do ?" 

" I shall tax her with this, Sybil. 1 can, and 
will, do no more for the present. I believe your 
father means to go to-day, and we can at last have 
Saint Vincent in peace." 

" But if — if it should be known later?" suggest- 
ed Sybil. 

" Why should it ? Moonagh is to be found on 
no map. The death of that poor fellow made its 
way to no English paper that I know of. He had 
neither kith nor kin. He was one of life's ad- 
venturers ; the waters of that troubled sea have 
closed over him, and who will go and search for 
him in their depths, poor wretch ?" 

" But if some one else, for instance, should do 
what she tried to do ?" 

He looked down at her with his bright, genial 
smile. 

" I had offended the coroner, and therefore he 
was against me in that sad matter ; but he died 
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aince^ and I need not fear him. I ofiFended Mrs. 
Kennedy by falling in love with you, but I have 
her here," he added, touching his pocket, "and 
she is as harmless as a child ! Sybil, I do believe, 
my darling, that I have no other enemy ; I never 
willingly hurt or wronged living creature. Who, 
then, would be so cowardly or so base as to revive 
this foul slander 1 No one — believe me — no one ! 
Human nature is not pitiless or inexecrably cruel, 
Sybil. Besides, there is always danger in wicked- 
ness, and every one knows that too. No," he 
added, still smiling, " I have thrown a weight of 
care away, and do not mean to take it up again. 
I mean to be very happy here with you, Sybil." 

There was not a shadow on his face, not a doubt 
in his look or in his smile. His elastic temper had 
conquered the danger and the fear of his position ; 
he shut his eyes to both, and only saw that he was 
at last the master of Saint Vincent, and the hus- 
band of a very fair young wife. Sybil's lip 
quivered sightly. 

" It will break his heart !" she thought. *^ Oh ! 
if I can but keep him here !" 

It did not seem so difficult. That weight of 
care which Mr. Dermot had put by, had left room 
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for other feelings. He seemed very fond of Jiis 
young wife, and much tempted to linger with her 
in the shade of that old garden. And Sybil was 
with him as Mr. Dermot had never seen her be- 
fore. Till then she had betrayed rather than 
showed her fondness, and if she showed it now, it 
was so tempered with a pretty playful coquetry, 
that it both charmed and perplexed him. This 
was not his passionate young Sybil, either all shy-? 
ness or all ardour ; it was not his saucy young Sybil, 
with her little sharp speeches ; it was an alluring 
Sybil, who was both coy and seductive, and who 
kept him chained to her side through those summer 
hours, bound there by a spell he did not care to 
break. Several times he spoke of going in, but 
Sybil treated the proposal with utter scorn. Go 
in ! what should they go in for ? Was he tired of 
her so soon I This was Mrs. Kennedy's party, her 
last, let her have it. 

" But I promised Mrs. Ronald to sing," he said. 

" Mrs. Ronald shall do without you," haughtily 
said Sybil. " Your wife wants you, sir !" 

JHe looked at her dreamily. 

" What ails you I" he asked. " I do not know 
you to-day, Sybil !" 
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^* I suppose I am very happy," she said, trying 
to lau^h. 

" I hope you are — I am ! You are a strange 
little enchantress, Sybil. You have the gift, the 
wonderful gift, which is granted to so few." 

"What gift?" asked Sybil, slowly. 

" The gift — I am sure no other woman, however 
much I loved her, could have played and trifled 
with me as you have for the last hour — ^I would 
not endure it — but somehow or other from you I 
like it !" he added, candidly. 

" They will be going soon, very soon," thought 
Sybil, with a beating heart. " Oh ! if I can but 
keep him away till all is over !" 

" I must go and look at the sea," she cried, sud- 
denly leaving his side, and darting down a path. 

He quickly overtook and arrested her. 

" The sea is tame to-day, and not worth looking 
at," he said. 

" But I want to see it," she replied, wilfully. 
"Come!" 

" We are better here, Sybil, far from the sea- 
side glare and sun." 

They stood in the deep shade of a green alley ; 
arched trees bent over them. It was an exquisite 
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spqt, a solitude both sweet and deep; but Sybil 
heard the far notes of Mrs. Kennedy's voice, and 
she trembled. 

" Do come away !" she entreated. 

"Why so?" 

"Because I like it r 

" I think I must go in, Sybil !" 

" And you will not please me even in that ?" she 
cried, in hot indignation. 

" My darling, I will do anything to please you !" 

But he did not stir. 

She slipped her arm within his, and gently led 
him away ; but he only moved a few steps. 

"Is that Mrs. Kennedy singing?" he asked. 

" What of it — ^you do not care to hear her, do 
you?" 

" Why not, Sybil ? She has a splendid voice ! " 

" Now, do please me this once," pleaded Sybil, 
with tears in her eyes, " do — pray do I" 

He looked down at her, wondering and irresolute. 
She twined her arms around his neck, and laying 
her cheek to his she kissed him. Alas ! that kiss 
betrayed her. 

"You little traitress!" he cried, putting her 
from him, and a light, half of love, half of anger, 
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flashing from his grey eyes, "you are cheating me! 
Why do you want to keep me out ?" 

His wrath made her lose all presence of mind. 
" Madame de Lonville got an anonymous letter 
this morning," she said faintly. 

In vain he compressed his lips ; they quivered 
with mingled wrath and pain. He had thought 
himself safe and victorious, and he was defeated. 
That shame that had been lying in wait for him so 
long, had come to him at last. Oh I unutterable 
bitterness ! oh ! hard lot, to be called from the 
tender follies of love to the grim reality of such 
an hour ! He looked at his wife with passionate 
son'ow and resentment. 

" And so," he said, " you were fond for that — ^you 
kept me here with your pretty ways for that — you 
gave and you denied, you attracted and you re- 
pelled for thaty Sybil ! Did you forget that I am 
your husband ? How dare you do it ? — how dare 
you give her the triumph of keeping me here — as 
if I feared her I" he added, the veins in his fore- 
head swelling with indignation and resentment. 

" Oh I forgive me — do, pray do I" she piteously 
entreated ; " but I feared ^" 

" What ?" he sharply interrupted. 
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Her lids fell, her voice faltered. 

" I feared they might insult you." 

" And you did not want to share the shame of a 
disgraced man," he bitterly replied. 

Oh! how deep a wound must that be which 
could make him speak so ! 

^' Go in to them this moment if you think that!" 
cried Sybil, her face all in aflame; "go in to them 
and say, ' I am that Mr. Dermot whom you have 
wronged and slandered, and this is my wife.' " 

His look softened ; he sighed ; he laid his hand on 
her shoulder, and kissed her cheek in token of re- 
conciliation and forgiveness ; but there was a settled 
darkness in his face, which told Sybil she was very 
far from him then. 

" Go in," he said, a little coldly. 

She did not dare to ask him what he would do. 
She turned towards the house, and once looked 
back ; he had not stirred, but stood where she had 
left him, moody and still. She entered the draw- 
ing-room, unheeded; Mrs. Kennedy was accom- 
panying a trio. Sybil looked at the three ladies, 
each with her music in her hand, 'and wondered 
how they could sing on such a day. No one 
minded her save her father, whose suddenly trou- 
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bled eye showed that he could read her face. Yet 
Sybil had a vague hope. 

" Perhaps he will not come/' she thought, as ten 
minutes passed, and he did not appear. 

Suddenly her heart gave a great throb — the door 
opened, it was he ! 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

T^OR a moment Mr. Dermot stood, pale and 
-*" grave, on the threshold of the room ; then he 
entered and closed the door. A sudden and dead 
silence followed. It lasted but one minute, perhaps 
but a few seconds, but that hush following on the 
loud murmur of conversation, and succeeded by a 
low subdued hum, was both marked and impressive, 
Sybil saw him cast a keen glance around ; but she 
noticed that he went up to none, also that none 
came to him. He sat down in a remote part of the 
room, and remained there grave, watchful, and 
rather stern. 

He had no need to watch long ; Mrs. Ronald 
looked at her watch and rose. A whisperran round 
the company. Several ladies rustled uneasily, 
several gentlemen exchanged looks ; but deference 
for Mrs. Ronald probably suspended action, for 
when she said. 
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" Mr. Kennedy, may I request the favour of a 
few minutes' private conversation with you ?" 

No one stirred. She sailed out of the room, and 
a profound stillness followed. 

Sybil's heart sickened. Did they know ? Oh I 
if so, how she longed to go and sit by his side and 
take her share of his undeserved ignominy ! How 
she longed to cry out to all these people, whose cold 
and averted glances were so significant, 

" He is innocent — he is innocent, and you will 
live to blush for your cruel error ! Look at him, 
and say if he can be guilty !" 

She watched his face, and read volumes in it. 
Scorn, pain, resentment were there, and, above all, 
a proud endurance. The endurance of a proud 
and patient spirit, patient because it is so proud. 

"I believe it is ray turn to sing," said Mrs. 
Kennedy, looking round with a bland smile. She 
pulled off her gloves, and went up to the instru- 
ment, and sang to her own accompaniment, and 
looked over it at Sybil and Mr. Dermot with a 
taunting, insolent look. Ere she had half done 
the door opened, and Mr. Kennedy looked in 
with a flushed face, and called out in a sharp 
voice. 
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*'Miss Spencer! — will you be so kind as to 
come ?" 

Miss Spencer rose and left. The door closed 
upon her, and there was a murmur and a motion 
amongst the guests ; but Mrs. Kennedy went on 
singing — she excelled in trills, and did not miss a 
note of that through which she was now going. 
But when she rose to leave the instrument, she per- 
ceived, for the first time, no donbt, that everyone, 
save Sybil and Mr. Dermot, was standing. In a 
moment Mrs. Kennedy was all amazement. They 
surely were not going ? Why, the rehearsal was not 
half over ! 

" Mr. Kennedy !" she cried, addressing her hus- 
band,' who now entered the room alone, " do tell 
these good people that we cannot spare them yet." 

She spoke very gaily, and laughed as she spoke. 
But her husband's face remained flushed and 
stern. 

" There is a storm coming on," he said, " and 
our visitors are afraid of being detained here too 
late." 

" But we have spare beds," artlessly said Mrs. 
Kennedy, opening her blue eyes ; *^ oh ! plenty of 
spare beds." 
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But the excuse of the storm, which a lowering 
sky had suggested to Mr. Kennedy, was too con- 
venient not to be eagerly taken. For these were 
well-bred people, who had no wish for an iclat^ 
and affronted you as decently as they possibly 
could. A dozen heads gathered at every window. 
The sky was pronounced very threatening, but 
there was plenty of time to reach Saint Vincent, 
declared several voices, and chorus repeated 
" Plenty !" 

With so fair an excuse for leaving the Abbey, 
no one remained behind. A hurried and uni- 
versal leavetaking followed. Mr. Kennedy looked 
on coldly, but Mrs, Kennedy was loud in her 
regrets and her reproaches. How could they go 
80 precipitately ? It was a conspiracy, indeed it was ; 
and she went from one to the other entreating, and 
reproaching, till her husband laid his hand on her 
arm, and looked her so sternly in the face, that, 
with all her hardihood, she felt compelled to desist. 

At length they were all gone — the last flowing 
skirt, the last black coat, had vanished through the 
folding doors, and these four — the two men and 
the two women, remained alone in the deserted 
drawing-room. 
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Sybil rose, and went up to her husband, who 
sat in the same place and in the same attitude, 
grave, unchanged, and stern. 

" Oh I Mr. Dermot — Mr. Dermot !" she cried, 
" why did you not speak and crush them all! How 
could you bear it ?" 

He looked at her moodily without answering. 

"I hate them all!" cried Sybil with flashing 
eyes ; " I hate that Mrs. Eonald with her looks !" 

" Hush !" he replied with a scornful smile, " let 
them be — let them be." 

His hand wiped the tears from her flushed 
cheek, but the caress was careless and cold, and 
his look did not seem to see his young wife. 

Her tears ceased at once. She felt that she was 
powerless to soothe this grief — she felt more, that 
there was not room for her in Mr. Dermot's heart 
just then. Nor was there. It is not in their 
first bitterness that love has power over such 
wounds. Mr. Dermot had drunk deep of the cup 
of humiliation within the last few minutes. He 
overflowed with resentment, and full upon him 
was the strong, hard longing for revenge. Mrs. 
Ronald and her friends were but lay figures in 
this tragic history — this drama which was being 
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enacted between him and Blanche Cains, and 
in which, up to the present hour, he had been so 
signally and so cruelly beaten. His turn was 
coming on, and he felt no wish to spare her. 
There was little tenderness for woman in the 
Greeks of Theseus, when they fought against the 
Amazons, and for the womanhood of his false mis- 
tress Mr. Dermot now felt no mercy. Men sel- 
dom spare women, after all, when they meet in the 
great crises of life. Frederick the Great pro- 
bably felt but limited compassion for Maria 
Theresa, and it was after he had slain Penthelisea 
that Achilles wept over her. So it was not, much 
as he loved her, at his fond little Sybil that Mr. 
Dermot looked now, though she stood by his side, 
tender and indignant ; it was at the woman who 
had conquered and humbled him, and on whom he 
was going to inflict the same pangs which she had 
not spared him. 

This keen intent look Mrs. Kennedy could not 
bear. She found it a relief to turn to her hus- 
band's severe face. Its meaning she partly read. 
She knew attack was coming, and she forestalled 
it. 

" Perhaps, Mr. Kennedy, you can tell me why 
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Mr. Dermot honours me with his attention this 
afternoon I" she said ironically. 

She leaned back on the white couch, with its 
brilliant flowers scattered on the cushions against 
which she rested. She looked both handsome and 
insolent. Mr. Kennedy stared at her with an odd 
mixture of love and anger. He knew she was 
dangerous, a mere syren luring him on to de- 
struction; he knew she did not care for him, that 
she had married him for his money, that she was 
just now his peril and his ruin, but he had taken 
her for her beauty, and habit and time had not yet 
destroyed the enchantment. And Mrs. Kennedy 
knew both the source and the extent of her power, 
for, without waiting for a reply, she continued, 
with a scornful smile, 

" Perhaps I have failed in courtesy. I ought to 
have congratulated you on your son-in-law, to be 
sure." 

She laughed. The laugh had often charmed her 
husband's ear, but it now roused him to sudden fury. 

" You wretched woman !" he said, " what ails 
you ? What possesses you ? — ^have you no sense, 
no heart, no conscience ? — nothing but that miser- 
able beauty !" 
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She laughed again ; and glancing over at a mir- 
ror, smiled complacently. 

" Nothing but my beauty," she said. " I believe 
that is something, however, Mr. Kennedy — at least, 
I have been told so." 

Her tone was as cool as his was bitter. Mr. 
Kennedy calmed down, as if by magic. He had 
other work in hand than this light war of words. 

^^ Mrs. Kennedy," he said, " Madame de Lon- 
ville got an anonymous letter this morning. Who 
wrote it f ' 

" You had better ask her that." 

" There is wonderful baseness in an anonymous 
letter, Mrs, Kennedy — don't you think so ?" 

He looked hard at his wife, but she was im- 
penetrable to such taunts or looks, and replied 
coolly, 

" Mr. Kennedy, I have a horror of common- 
place." 

*'Mrs. Kennedy, you wrote that letter." 

He was not prepared for her disdainful reply, 

«Mr. Kennedy, 1 did." 

" No, you did not !" he cried, stamping his foot ; 
*' but you did what was worse, ten times worse, you 
set on that wretched starving brother of yours to do 
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it. You bribed another to do what you did not 
dare to do yourself." 

This time the taunt reached her. She turned 
very white. 

" Mr. Kennedy," she said, " your language is 
unmanly. You tax me with writing an anony- 
mous letter, and when, to please you, I confess I 
did so, you insult me grossly. I will not stay to 
be insulted by you in the presence of that man I" 

She rose to go, but her husband locked the door, 
and put the key in his pocket. 

"Dermot," he said, "where is that letter?" 

Mr. Dermot rose, and handed him an open letter. 
Mr. Kennedy took out from his pocket-book the 
letter Miss Glyn had received, and placing them 
both side by side beneath Mrs. Kennedy's eyes, he 
said bitterly, 

" You see this handwriting and that-— one is an 
unsigned slander some weeks old, the other is a 
letter which was written and signed yesterday by 
Reginald Cains. Is there any difference between 
these two, Mrs. Kennedy ?" 

She looked not at the letters, but at the two men 
who had combined against her, and there was un- 
utterable resentment in the look ; but she stood at 
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bay. She was bold and defiant to the last. 

** At whose instigation was the anonymous letter 
written t" asked Mr. Kennedy. ^* One directed to 
Miss Glyn did no great harm ; but the other^ sent 
this morning to that wretched magpie, Madame de 
Lonville, is by this over all Saint Vincent. We 
saw its work an hour ago. At whose instigation 
was it written, Mrs. Kennedy t" 

" At mine/' she said triumphantly ; '* of course, 
at mine, Mr. Kennedy." 

He would have given anything not to believe 
her ; but he could not doubt it. It was his ruin 
which her lips thus carelessly uttered, and it was 
not in his power to feel or say, " It is not true." 

He looked at her in mute and powerless anger. 
What could he do to her to avenge this pitiless 
wrong ? 

** And so," he said at length, " I married you, I 
took you out of your poverty for this — these are 
your thanks — this is my reward." 

" Don't be absurd, Mr. Kennedy," she scorn- 
fully replied ; " if I was poor, I was young ; and 
I don't see that you are so very rich after all." 

"But what could be your motive?" he cried, 
kindling again into wrath. " What could be your 
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motive, to write anonymous letters, and spread and 
circulate that slander here I — what could be your 
motive ?" 

For the first time Mr. Dermot spoke. 

" Mrs. Kennedy's motive," he said coolly ; " why, 
surely, James, you know it. It was to disgrace 
the husband of Sybil, and the master of Saint 
Vincent." 

Mrs. Kennedy's blue eyes flashed; her lips 
quivered ; she gave her enemy a look so implaca- 
ble, and so fell, that Mr. Kennedy's lurking 
jealousy could not survive it. Ay, truly she hated 
the man who now stood by his side ! The convic- 
tion came too late to give him any joy. That 
hatred had cost him too dear — dearer than Mr. 
Kennedy cared to give for any woman's truth. 

" What more have you to say, either of you t" 
she asked, defiantly ; " and what have you proved 
against me ? — nothing. That is not my brother^s 
writing ; I know nothing of those letters — I deny 
it all !" 

" There is a third letter," said Mr. Kennedy — 
'^ a forged letter, intended to send Dermot off to 
Canada." 

A livid pallor spread over her face. So that 

VOL. TIL S 
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man and her husband had been watching her all 
along! They had allowed her to go down to 
perdition, and risked ruin rather than check her 
evil course, and thought, more stinging still, she 
had been blind, whilst they had been both vigilant 
and clear-sighted. She was conquered ; she knew 
it, but she kept her undaunted look and bear- 
ing. 

" Mrs. Kennedy," said Mr. Dermot, coldly, and 
taking the two letters from Mr. Kennedy's hand, 
" let that do. I will spare you, for your husband's 
sake this time, but let that do. The next time 
you interfere in my concerns — ^I shall show no 
mercy." 

"Do not," she replied, with calm disdain; "you 
have both united against me, and I defy you 
both !" 

She nodded at them, and went to the door. It 
was still locked ; she looked at her husband, and 
imperiously exclaimed, 

" Open the door, Mr. Kennedy." 

He went and opened, as she bade him. She 
passed by him with haughty sweeping skirts, and 
went up the staircase proud and defiant. He 
remained standing at the door, looking at his 
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daughter and her husband; Sybil was by Mr. 
Dermot's side; her hands were clasped on his 
arm, and she looked up in his face with sorrow- 
ful earnestness, and with silent tenderness he 
looked down. Mr. Kennedy gave them a wearied, 
sullen look. It seemed but a few days back that 
he, too, loved a young and beautiful wife — and 
how had it ended ? — how would it end with his 
daughter and his friend ? Would they, too, live 
to wonder at this present folly, and loathe their 
dotage? He did not care; he cared about no- 
thing then, and he went out of the room, and left 
them with that sullen, wearied air. 

The passion of grief which Sybil had kept in so 
long, broke forth as her father closed the door. 
She burst into tears and sobs both sorrowful and 
indignant, for if she resented the treatment her 
husband had just received, it broke her heart to 
think that she had brought down that contumely 
upon him. It was for her sake chiefly that 
Blanche Cains so hated him. It was for her sake 
that he had suffered the bitter ordeal of disgrace 
through which he had just gone — ^with manly 
patience, indeed, but also with a man's keen 
though silent resentment of wrong. He sat down, 

s2 
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and drawing her to his side, he tried to soothe her 
grief away. 

" Oh ! Mr. Dermot," she entreated, " let us 
leave — let us fly this place !" 

"No, Sybil — ^it would be cowardly, and it 
would be useless. I never intended flight. I 
never wished for concealment. I have weighed 
my fate well, and I can bear it. I know that I 
am shut out from life and its prizes — well, as I 
said, I can bear it. Saint Vincent is large, and I 
shall not leave it, unless when necessity compels 
me to do so. These shall be the real gardens of 
Armida, after all." 

But the life which Mr. Dermot thus pictured 
to his young wife — a life of love and indolence — 
had no charms for her. 

" You belie yourself !" she cried — " you wrong 
yourself, Mr. Dermot. Such a life is unworthy 
of you, and would only make you wretched." 

"Poor little Armida!" he said, kindly; "you 
want your conquered knight to be brave and 
strong again, and he never will, Sybil — ^never ; 
life has but one thing left for him now — the love 
of a young wife — let him have that." 

He passed his arm around her, and laid his 
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head on her shoulder ; but oh 1 how sadly — how 
moodily he spoke ! Disguise it as he might, he 
was made for action, not for rest, and fond though 
he no doubt was of her, he was of all men the last 
intended by nature for mere domestic joys. Sybil 
urged her theme again. She wanted to go away, 
to travel, to hide somewhere, and begin a new life, 
but Mr. Dermot gently resisted. 

'• Where is the use I" he sadly said — " it is only 
for your sake that 1 might wish to go, Sybil. 
But I will not fly my fate. Discovery would be 
sure to come sooner or later — it has come now — 
let it be. I will shut myself out from life, and 
fancy myself like the first man, since I, too, have 
got my Eve, and one who will never tempt me to 
sin," he added, with a grave smile. 

" But who has cost you very dear," sorrowfully 
said Sybil. " Oh I Mr. Dermot, you cannot say 
that I am not the cause of all ?" 

" Not of all, but of much ; but perhaps I like 
you none the worse for that," he replied, very 
kindly. 

She turned her face away that he might not see 
the flush of joy his words called up. But he saw 
it very well, and he read its meaning. He knew 
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that if she was dear to him, he was infinitely dear 
to her ; and though that love could not fill up his 
life, it had the power to charm much of its bitter- 
ness away. Yes, in the midst of his humiliation, 
it was a keen joy to possess this bright young 
creature's perfect love, to feel within his inmost 
heart, " Let whatsoever fate come near me, this 



is mine 



r» 



She was all that he had saved from the great 
wreck of his life. Peace, fair name, the world's 
regard, all had perished ; but this was left — this, 
and no more ! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

IIRS. KENNEDY was sitting by the open 
•^'*- window in her room, moodily watching the 
coming of the storm her husband had predicted, 
and which was slowly gathering in the west. She 
cared naught for it. If it had laid waste all Saint 
Vincent, and blasted every tree within its limits, 
she would htve cared naught still. Her brief 
reign and false splendour were both over. That 
old garden baieath her, those pleasant grounds, 
that fair abode belonged to her enemy. She had 
embittered his possession of them, but they were 
his, and she mist go forth. This was her weak- 
ness and his strength — ^he was rich, and she was 
poor. And waere would her husband take her 
now? What K)rt of a home would he give her? 
She was in his power; this she felt, too. For his 
anger, for his reproaches, she cared nothing. She 
had been exposed to Sybil, and that her once ador- 
ing friend shoild have read her baseness, was the 
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only sting of shame Mrs. Kennedy could feel ; it 
was not much, but it was something. 

But more, far more than all this, was the horror 
of poverty which had seized her, since she had 
learned that Sybil was Mr. Dermot's wife. Had 
she risen out of that slough of Despond bat to sink 
into it again? And how they would pity her, 
Mrs. Ronald and all I — how they would lament the 
cheat Mr. Kennedy had practised upor her I For 
he had had her cheap, very cheap, after all ; and 
though she had punished Mr. Dermot severely for 
Mr. Kenned/s sin, she had not thereby lightened 
the insufferable load from her own sloulders. Be- 
sides, Mrs. Kennedy knew the world, or thought 
that she knew it. She worshipped money, and 
wojild not believe in a higher standard of merit 
with others. 

" Before six months are out," she thought, with 
unutterable bitterness of heart, ^^ tley will all be 
crawling before Sybil and that man ! Mrs. Ronald 
as well as the rest. Oh 1 I know fiem — ^I know 
them, vile wretches I I have not forgotten how they 
scorned Blanche Cains, and flatter^ Mrs. Ken- 
nedy ! What is the good of a reveige that leaves 
him Saint Vincent ?" 



\ 
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^* Mrs. Kennedy," said her husband's voice. 

She had heard him enter the room, but had not 
deigned to turn round. When he spoke, however, 
she gave him a slow, careless look, then turned 
back again to the window. 

*^ Mrs. Kennedy," he said, very sharply, " I beg 
you will pack up and get ready. You cannot mean 
to sleep in Mr. Dermot's house to-night !" 

She was stung, as he meant she should be ; but 
she scorned to reply. 

" I have taken a house in Saint Vincent," he 
continued, " and it is ready for you." 

'^ A house in Saint Vincent ! Perhaps you will 
condescend to tell me in what part?" 

" In the main street." 

Mrs. Kennedy's eyes sparkled with anger. There 
was not one good house in the main street, and she 
knew it. Did her husband mean to confine her in 
one of those shabby dwellings, with their narrow 
doors, and low ceilings, and dull windows I Had 
she married him for this ? Was she to become 
the laughing-stock of all Saint Vincent? 

" Mr. Kennedy," she said, rising and confront- 
ing him, " I will not go to a house in the main 
street !" 
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"You shall," he replied. 

" I wonder how you will compel me to it I" 

" And I wonder how you will avoid it !" 

They exchanged looks of mutual defiance. He 
was the first to speak. 

" Get ready," he said again, " and never go on 
with the miserable folly you were guilty of to-day. 
Dermot will be, as he has ever been, too much for 
you ! And though I know he will spare you for 
my sake, do not trust to that too often. Let there 
be no more forged or anonymous letters, please. 
You are in his power, you know !" 

'^ In his power I" she repeated, with unutterable 
scorn. " In his power !" 

But she suddenly remembered the six numbers 
of the Moonagh Herald^ and she turned on her hus- 
band with a flicker of triumph in her eyes. 

" You are too good, Mr. Kennedy," she said ; 
" but I trust that, as the Moonagh Herald is neither ' 
an anonymous letter nor a forged one, I am safe 
from Mr. Dermot's wrath there." 

He turned pale as death, and looked wildly 
around the room. 

She laughed aloud. 

"Oh! you need not look at the bureau," she 
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said, nodding with ironical triumph ; ** the papers 
are safe, Mr. Kennedy — safe 1" 

*^ Safer he repeated; "oh I for God's sake, 
Blanche, give them to me I — ^give them to me !" 

" Oh ! yes, quite safe," she pitilessly repeated ; 
" I made presents of them this afternoon." 

The extent of the calamity overcame his anger. 
He looked at her in a mute anguish, which at once 
sobered her. She saw that she had done some- 
thing dreadful; that some yawning pit spread 
before her feet, and that she must fall into the 
dark abyss and perish there. She turned pale and 
trembled. 

" There is one left," she said faintly ; and she 
took the little sealed parcel out of her pocket. " I 
only took six." 

One was left, and five were gone ! One I He 
did not care for it. He was ruined and undone. 
One paper was enough to do it, and she had given 
five away that afternoon ! She looked at him as 
he stood there, pale, ghastly, and silent, and she 
stamped her foot in mingled rage and frenzy. 

" Can't you speak and tell me what it is I" she 
cried ; " speak, I tell you, speak !" 

He raised his sullen hfead and looked at her. 
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Oh ! what a mortal hate he now felt towards that 
young, adored wife, who had wrought his per- 
dition ! Love might come again, for he seldom 
dies that sudden, violent death ; but for the time 
being, Hate was triumphant. 

^^ You have ruined me," he replied ; " but there 
is one comfort, you have ruined yourself too. You 
have dragged me down, but then I drag you down 
with me." 

" But how! — ^how sot" she cried angrily. 

" You have one left — look and see." 

He walked out of the room. She heard him 
going downstairs. With a sort of stupor she 
listened to his receding step. Was he really going 
down to ruin, and must she follow him ? Was 
there no escape for her, at least I She rallied and 
rebelled at the thought. She tore the paper open. 
She devoured its contents. Again she found and 
read the coroner's inquest ; but she found and read 
more ; she read a paragraph in the third column 
of the fourth page, entitled latest particulars^ and 
which ran thus : 

" Since the close of this extraordinary inquiry, 
some new particulars have come to light. Mr. 
Kennedy, whose testimony was heard on the in- 
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quest, is now stated to have been the last person 
seen in the house with the unfortunate TMr. Smith. 
We also understand that Mr. Kennedy purchased 
a valuable patent from Mr. Smith two years ago, 
and that this patent subjected Mr. Kennedy to the 
payment of a heavy annuity, which ceases with 
Mr. Smith's death. Mr. Kennedy left Moonagh 
as soon as the inquiry was concluded, and it is be- 
lieved he is gone to America. Mr. Dermot, whoso 
manly and indignant protest agahist the foul ac- 
cusation created so strong a feeling in his favour, 
is still in Moonagh." 

"And I did not see that," thought Blanche, 
crushing the paper in her hands ; " and I gave 
five away to-day." 

Yes, you have dug a pit, and you have fallen 
into ii, Blanche Cains. You have dishonoured' 
your husband, and helped to clear the fame of your 
enemy. What justice and generosity would not 
let Mr. Kennedy do, your blind hatred for Mr. 
Dermot has done. The world knows now, the 
world of Saint Vincent, at least, knows that two 
shared the suspicion of Mr Smith's death, and that 
the heavier doubt fell on the man whose name you 
bear. Whether accident or crime made Mr. Smith 
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perish so miserably in Mr. Dermot's house, Mr. 
Dermot certainly was not the great gainer by the 
close of that sad story. Innocent or guilty, he did 
not reap the benefit of that man's death. 

"Oh I if I had known about that annuity," 
thought Blanche Cains, in a transport of grief and 
despair ; " if Sybil, if Mr. Kennedy, if any one 
had told me I Why did not Reginald find that 
out I Why did he deceive me with half a story, 
when he must have known the whole, and been the 
veriest fool that ever lived? Did he go to 
Moonagh as I bade him, or gamble away the 
money, and bribe some wretch to do it, who be- 
trayed us ?" 

She buried her face in her hands, not to receive 
her tears — ^Blanche Cains seldom wept — but to 
exclude every image, and concentrate thought. 

Vain task — thought would not come. It was 
all a desperate chaos, over which shone no star of 
redemption. Oh ! how easy it is to go down to 
ruin, that Avernus of the poets! how swift 
is the descent to that dismal world peopled 
with pale shadows and tormented souls ! How 
impossible the return upwards to sunlight and sky 
and green earth ! In vain this woman rebelled 
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against her fate, and wanted to defy it ; her hus- 
band's words rang in her ears, prophetic of their 
future : 

" You have dragged me down, but then I drag 
you down with me." 

And so he did. And there was no remedy ; and, 
galling thought, she had done it. She had cleared 
her enemy to blacken her husband. And she 
must leave Saint Vincent, and Mr. Dermot and 
Sybil would remain in it. She looked around her 
very moodily. She saw the blue hangings, where 
the white Cupids ever played, and ever shot their 
arrows from behind Pompadour wreaths. She 
saw the costly carpet, the lace curtains, the exqui- 
site furniture, and which did she most hate then ? 
The hollow splendour for which she had sold her- 
self, or the deceiver, who was poor when she 
thought him rich, and dishonoured when she held 
him secure and strong in the world's esteem I It 
mattered very little,' her chastisement was but be- 
ginning. This was only the first phase — the first 
dark hour of a long brotherhood who were to 
spring up again and again in her life. 

At no time was Mr. Kennedy a man of many 
words. He now had but one thought — ^to make 
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the best of the evil his wife had wrought. 

He went down to the stable, saddled his horse 
himself, and rode off to Saint Vincent, without 
uttering a word to a living soul. Narcisse indulged 
in a few amazed ejaculations and remonstrances, 
but it was as if Mr. Kennedy heard him not. 

Mrs. Ronald was within, and when Mr. Ken- 
nedy sent up his card he was admitted at once. 
Mrs. Ronald came down to him in the drawing- 
room, with the Moonagh Herald in her hand. She 
did so purposely, and on seeing it, Mr. Kennedy's 
faint hopes of winning her over to his cause sick- 
ened and died. Still, he would not be conquered 
without a struggle, and, trying to smile, he said, 

" I need scarcely tell you, my dear Mrs. Ronald, 
what brings me here. The fact is, I have just 
learned that this unlucky paper was in your hands, 
and I could not bear to rest even for a few minutes 
under your evil thought." 

" I never W2ts so surprised !" gravely said Mrs. 
Ronald. " I found this in my carriage, and never 
was so surprised, Mr. Kennedy." 

" It is a cruel, a vile slander," he said eagerly ; 
"after lighting on my friend and partner, Mr. 
Dermot, it fell upon me, and the editor of the 
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Moonagh Herald narrowly escaped an action for 
libel." 

"I never was so surprised," resumed Mrs, 
Konald coldly; *^you had told me so positively 
that there was no foundation for the accusation 
against Mr. Dermot, that I was amazed to find 
you had deceived me, Mr. Kennedy ; for of course 
I cannot say — ^I regret that I cannot-^you were 
mistaken." 

"My dear Mrs. Konald, I regret having de- 
ceived you, but it was a secret I had no right to 
betray." 

" A newspaper secret, Mr. Kennedy t" 

" It was not known here, and never would have 
been, if Mr. Dermot and I had not had the mis- 
fortune to have an enemy, Mrs. Ronald I" 

"Mr. Kennedy, it would have been known 
sooner or later, and had I been you I would have 
told it myself instead of concealing it." 

Mr. Kennedy was silent a while. He wondered 
if she had read the paragraph that concerned him. 
He had no need to question ; Mrs. Konald soon 
enlightened him. 

"Moreover, Mr. Kennedy, I think it was 
scarcely generous to Mr. Dermot to let suspicion 

VOL. III. T 
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and doubt rest solely upon him, when^ as it now 
seems, you had your share of both. It is a very 
strange story altogether. So far as I can under- 
stand, Mr. Dermot had no interest in Mr. Smith's 
death, and need never have been suspected." 

Mr. Kennedy looked hard at her. 

" Do you mean to say that I ought to have been 
suspected, Mrs. Ronald ?" 

" I say nothing, Mr. Kennedy ; but, to tell you 
the truth, I think it is you, and not Mr. Dermot, 
who ought to leave Saint Vincent." 

'' He will not leave it," sullenly replied Mr. 
Kennedy ; " he keeps the Abbey and the mill. 
They are his." 

Mrs. Ronald became scarlet. Not an hour ago 
Mr. Kennedy had told her that Mr. Dermot was 
leaving ; and now she learned, not merely that lie 
was staying, but that she, Mrs. Ronald, had been 
in the disgraced man's house, and had affronted 
him in his own drawing-room. 

"Mr. Kennedy," she said, severely, "I can 
scarcely trust myself to comment upon such con- 
duct. The next thing will be, I suppose, that Mr. 
Dermot marries your daughter I" 

Mr* Kennedy paused before he replied. At 
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length he said, slowly and deliberately : ** They 
have been married privately for some time." 

" Then, Mr. Kennedy," wrathf ully said Mrs. 
Ronald, " you have behaved abominably to your 
friend and son-in-law. He certainly must be a 
very generous man to bear with such usage ; and 
I tell you plainly that, if ever this' matter is men- 
tioned to me, I shall feel it my duty to state the • 
case as it really is, Mr. Kennedy." 

" And what good will it do him that you should 
injure me, Mrs. Ronald? I never sought to 
throw the blame -of this upon him; but when 
accusation sought him, and let me go by, we both 
agreed to let the matter rest so. Dermot and I 
have been fast friends for many years, and each 
of us owes the other many a good turn." 

" Mr. Dermot has behaved like a gentleman," 
emphatically said Mrs. Ronald. 

Mr. Kennedy smiled bitterly. 

" He has," he said ; " but the evil, so far as he 
is concerned, is done. I, too, am an innocent and 
slandered man, Mrs. Ronald. As God hears me, 
I am. Why, then, should you not spare me ?" 

Mrs. Ronald hesitated.' 

" Mr. Kennedy," she said, ^' you ask too much. 

T 2 
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I am expected to know thoroughly all that con- 
cerns the character of my friends. I cannot, if 
this matter is mentioned to me, 6eem ignorant." 

" Your ignorance would prove it to be a slander, 
Mrs. Konald," he boldly replied. " Who would 
believe that to be true which you did not know V* 

"Mr. Kennedy, you ask too much," she said 
again, and this time with much stifiPness. " My 
position in society involves a responsibility to 
which I must be faithful. I cannot deceive the 
persons who do me the honour to take me as their 
social guide, Mr. Kennedy." 

She paused. Mr. Kennedy looked at her as if 
expecting more. Mrs. Eonald resumed, in her 
most patronising manner : 

" If you ask my advice, Mr. Kennedy ** 

Mr. Kennedy hastened to interrupt her, in 
order to assure her of the value he set on her 
counsel ; she smiled graciously, and resumed — 

" My opinion is, Mr. Kennedy, that you ought 
to leave Saint Vincent for a time. This unfortu- 
nate business must end by being forgotten, and I 
would further advise you to be very cautious, and 
to feel your ground when you return.^ The world 
i^ not verj lenient, Mr. Kennedy." 
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Who knew it better than the wretched man 
who humbled his pride before the autocrat of the 
Saint Vincent world ? Cold as this comfort was, 
he looked grateful, and said, with a cheerful 
smile : 

" Mrs. Eonald, I leave my case in your hands, 
and unless you feel compelled to mention it, I 
know you will not repeat the slander of this miser- 
able, lying Moonagh Herald^ 

"Mr. Kennedy, I will do what I can, but I 
trust, for your sake, that this is a solitary copy." 

Drops of perspiration stood on Mr. Kennedy's 
forehead. He tried to laugh. 

" I fear not," he said — " I fear that four more 
copies were given to your friends this afternoon ; 
only, I hope that, with your influence ^" 

Mrs. Ronald rose in stately indignation. 

" Four more copies !" she said — " why not a 
dozen? And you come to me, and ask me to 
commit myself for you, Mr: Kennedy? — ^you 
amaze me. I wash my hands of it, sir, and I say 
it with regret, for I have a strong regard for your 
unfortunate young wife, but all intercourse 
between us must henceforth cease, I cannot risk 
my position in society to render you a doubtful 
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service, and what is more, Mr. Kennedy, I will 

not r 

Mr. Kennedy rose, and bowed haughtily. His 
case had been heard, and was dismissed; It was 
useless to humble himself any more to Mrs. 
Ronald! He left her without a word, and Mrs. 
Eonald, still hot and indignant, went to Miss 
Spencer's room, and found that lad}'^ engaged in 
perusing her copy of the Moonagh Herald. 

"So you too have got one," she exclaimed. 
" Well, of all brazen men, Mr. Kennedy must be 
the most brazen, to come to me and expect me to 
interfere in his case after that ! I never heard the 
like, never 1" 

" But how strange a story !" exclaimed Miss 
Spencer. *' I was looking for my handkerchief in 
my silk palet6t pocket, and I felt something cold 
and clammy. It gave me quite a turn, and it was 
this newspaper, wrapped up in a sheet of glace 
paper." 

" It is very odd. I am vexed I never thought 
of asking Mr. Kennedy how he knew I had got a 
copy. I cannot say I feel any regard pr regret 
for him ; but I am deeply sorry for poor dear Mrs. 
Kennedy 1" 
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" She certainly is very much to be pitied,'* 
guardedly said Miss Spencer ; *^ and perhaps, Mrs. 
Konald, she could tell you who put this copy of 
the Moonagh Herald in my paletot, for I saw her 
in the cloak-room just before the rehearsal began." 

" In the cloak-room, Miss Spencer ?" 

^^ Yes, she came to see Mrs. Gray's mantle. I 
never saw so becoming a shape, and I told her so. 
All trimmed with Chantilly." 

" Miss Spencer, your frivolity amazes me. What 
has Chantilly to do with poor Mrs. Kennedy's case, 
one of the most distressing I have heard of for a 
long time ?" 

" 1 only thought that she could perhaps tell us 
who had left the paper there ; it is so odd to find 
a sealed packet in one's paletot pocket !" 

Mrs. Ronald was staggered, but not convinced. 
Her faith in Mrs. Kennedy was stronger than 
appearances. Moreover, what motive could Mrs. 
Kennedy have for disgracing her own husband ? 
But she was sorry she had neglected to ask Mr. 
Kennedy where he had got such correct and 
speedy information ; and now it was too late to 
question him. It was provoking, but intercourse 
with that wretched man was over for ever, of 
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coarse. And Mrs. Ronald expressed to Miss 
Spencer her deep concern at the unnecessary 
aflfront which had been inflicted on Mr. Dermot. 
To go to a man's house and insult him was some- 
thing so indecorous, that Mrs. Ronald's feelings 
were quite hurt. 

" I wish, Miss Spencer, you would write a note 
to him." 

So Miss Spencer sat down and at once indited 
the following epistle : — 

" Mrs. Ronald presents her compliments to Mr. 
Dermot, and begs to express her deep regret, for 
what occurred to-day. Mrs. Ronald need scarcely 
assure Mr. Dermot that, had she known all the 
circumstances of the case, matters would have gone 
on very differently indeed. She concludes by 
assuring Mr. Dermot that if her influence can 
avail aught in Saint Vincent, justice shall be done 
to him." 

"Shall I add anything for Mrs. Dermot t** 
asked Miss Spencer. 

" No," sternly replied Mrs. Ronald. ^^ I have 
no regard for that young lady. Ah ! Miss Spencer, 
why did not that foolish Mr. Dermot marry that fine 
creature, Mrs. Kennedy ? But men will be blind T 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TTTHEN Mr. Kennedy returned to Saint Vin- 
' ' cent, his first act was to go to his study, 
lock himself in, and destroy the remaining copies 
of the Moonagh Herald. After this he went up to 
his wife. He remembered that she had one copy 
still, and he would not trust her with it. 

"Mrs. Kennedy, I want that paper," he saidj 
shortly, as he entered her room. 

She pointed to the hearth without answering. 
He knelt on the floor, and scanned closely the heap 
of black ashes before him. Half-consumed frag^ 
ments convinced him that his wife had really 
burned the Moonagh Herald, Ah! what would 
he not have given for the other five copies to be 
there too ! 

"Tell Ralph to pack your trunks," he said, 
rising. 

" They are packed," she sullenly replied. 

She did not ask where they were going, nor did 
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he tell her. Both felt and knew that Saint Vin- 
cent was closed upon them. This was enough. 

'^ The carriage will be ready presently," he said, 
turning away ; " be ready too." 

She did not answer ; but there was no resistance 
in her pale face. She was conquered so far, that, 
provided she left at once, she did not care whither 
her husband took her. But though she wished to 
go, she scorned him for going ! " If he were a 
man," she thought, " he would stay and defy them 
all !" And she remembered Mr. Dermot's haughty 
endurance that morning, and envied Sybil the 
sad pride with which she had looked up at her hus- 
band. 

There was not much nobleness about Mr. Ken- 
nedy ; but whatever his wife might think to the 
contrary, there was no cowardice. He would have 
stayed in Saint Vincent, and defied or conquered 
opinion, had it not been opposed to his commercial 
prospects to do so. He was not a rich man, like 
his son-in-law, and he could not afiPord, like him, 
to sit down in idleness. When conquered, he must 
seek new fields of exertion ; and to do so, he must 
stand fair in the esteem of his fellow-men. Mrs. 
Konald and her circle were not the world ; and he 
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had scarcely crossed the threshold of her house, 
when his active brain had planned out a new 
promising scheme, which had helped to drive away 
the bitter remembrance of his present humiliation. 

" I did not love him, and now I shall despise 
him," thought his wife, moodily. '* I suppose he 
is gone to bid his daughter and son-in-law good- 
bye — let him. I would scorn to be so mean !" 

As she came to this conclusion, Ralph informed 
her that the carriage was waiting. Mrs. Kennedy 
put on her shawl, sullenly tied her bonnet-strings, 
and went downstairs without a word. Whilst she 
settled herself in a corner of the carriage, and 
lowered her veil, and would see nothing, her hus- 
band was, as she had thought, bidding Sybil and 
Mr. Dermot good-bye. He had spoken in private 
to his son-in-law; but Sybil knew nothing — no- 
thing, save that her father was going away. 

" 1 suppose you will be happy in your way," he 
said, looking at them rather moodily ; " well, let it 
be. I wish you may — I wish you may," he vaguely 
repeated; "you have been a good child, Sybil; 
and you, Dermot," he added, looking at him very 
earnestly, " you have been more than brother or 
child to me. Good-bye, God bless you !" 
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There was no warmth in his voice, no fervour 
in the blessing. Sybil clung to him, and he kissed 
her, but cold was the caress ; and cold the pressure 
of the hand he gave to his daughter's husband. 
They were happy, he saw it, and it was not in his 
power to see that happiness without bitterness of 
heart. Mr. Dermot knew better than Sybil what 
was in her father's thoughts. He gently drew 
her back, and released him from her caresses; 
and when Mr. Kennedy turned away and left 
them, he detained her as she half sprang after 
him. 

" Let him go," he said ; " you do him no good 
— let him go." 

Sybil yieldedo Mr. Kennedy walked away very 
slowly to the carriage, where his wife was waiting. 
Behind him he left wealth, love, and a name, from 
which the shadow was going away. And he went 
forth to meet poverty, hate, and disgrace. Some- 
thing of this Sybil guessed, as she stood looking 
after him, with tears in her eyes. Mr. Dermot 
looked too, but different were his conclusions. 

"Before a year is out," he thought, "James 
Kennedy will not care a rush for his wife, and he 
will either be a rich man again, or on the road to 
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wealth. In him the commercial man will survive 
all else." 

Scarcely had the carriage rolled away from the 
gates of Saint Vincent, when Denise came in with 
Mrs. Ronald's note. Mr. Dermot read it, and 
smiled, and handed it to Sybil, who reddened and 
looked licornful. 

" Well, Sybil," he said gravely, " the world is 
open unto us once more. Shall we call on Mrs. 
Ronald, or ask her here f " 

*^ Never I never!" impetuously cried Sybil; 
" never let the woman, who insulted you without ' 
cause, enter this house !" 

" And she never shall," he emphatically replied ; 
" but yet, mind you, Sybil, that is solitude." 

" Let it be. Saint Vincent is wide enough for 
me. We will make a new Eden of it, and let the 
world go by." 

Alas ! Eden is lost. Sin and death have closed 
its gates, and it will never be found again. Even 
as the fond girl spoke so, the long-coming storm 
broke forth. A lightning flash filled the room, 
and a thunder-peal shook the whole house. She 
turned to her husband with sudden dread. 

In vain he spoke to her and bade her not fear. 
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His voice was drowned in the fury of the storm. 
Violent and brief, like a tornado, it lasted but a 
few minutes, but when it was over, and silence 
returned, Mr. Dermot said, 

"There will be many a broken bough, and 
many a shattered nest after this." 

He rose and opened the French window of the 
dining-room, and Sybil, who looked from behind 
him, saw the garden smiling and bright before 
them. The sky was clear again, the sun shone 
across pools of water, and a blackbird, hidden iu 
the topmost boughs of an ancient tree, sang trium- 
phantly, careless of the storm, which had strewn 
the earth with torn branches, but had not reached 
his nest and his young. 

Even so was their fate, and Mr. Dermot knew 
it. The storm through which he had just passed 
would leave its traces in his life, traces that would 
last to his dying day. Miss Glyn he could forgive, 
for she had done him justice in her heart ; but he 
felt embittered against that little world which had 
been so hard to him in his dark hour, and from his 
inmost heart he scorned its tardy penitence. He 
looked at the fond and true girl by his side, and 
resolved to set bis heart there, not in idleness or 
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uxorious fondness^ but in all manliness and truth. 
She was young and pretty, and he loved her very 
much ; and he liked that old home where they were 
to live henceforth. If this was not Eden after all, 
if this was earth bearing the full burden of man's 
sin — earth made for labour and endurance, it was 
also earth with love surviving the fall, and burn- 
ing clear and bright above the dark tide of sor- 
row. 

" And will you be happy here alone with me, 
Sybil t" he asked, with his most searching look. 

"Happy! Ay, indeed, I shall only wonder 
what I have done to be so happy !" 

" Nothing, I daresay. What share has one's do- 
ing in happiness? It comes and goes as God 
wills, being, as a rule, God's free gift." 

" We can be happy when we please," wilfully 
said Sybil. 

" Do you think so ? I do not. The peace of an 
easy conscience, of duty fulfilled, of unstained 
honour, we can all attain. But happiness is some- 
thing too exquisite for mortals to command. It 
comes unbidden — often unsought; and wise are 
they who take it when it comes, Sybil." 

" Well, then, I was wise," persisted Sybil. 
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And he replied^ with a grave smile, 

" And so was I." 

And did they really live alone, and make an 
endless honeymoon of life ? What need we care 
to know ! If their mood changed, their love did 
not. Besides, we may be sure that when Miss 
Glyn's commercial enterprises failed utterly, she 
came, for a while at least, to the Abbey, and liked 
Mr. Dermot rather more than she did Sybil. Mrs. 
Mush, too, was there now and then, and gave 
them news of how the world without went on, 
and how Mrs. Kennedy had conquered a new posi- 
tion, and was the star of the Welsh district where 
her husband had set up a new business, and was 
making a new fortune. Certain news, indeed, 
have reached us that Sybil's goodnatured cousin 
contemplated the completion of her love-story with 
great satisfaction ; and a' speech of hers, that Sybil 
had a husband in a thousand, is a matter of fact, 
as well as Sybil's saucy reply : *^ In a thousand, Mrs. 
Mush ! Why, you do not suppose I would have 
had him if there had been another like him ?" 



THE END. 
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sheaf of anecdotes from the days of More down to Erskine and Eldon." 

** These volumes will afford pleasure and instruction to all who read them, and 
tiiey will increase the reputation which Mr. Jeaffreson has already earned by his 
large industry and great ability. We are indebted to him for about eight hnndred 
pages, and that rare and valuable addition, a capital index, all devoted to the history 
and illustration of legal men and things. It is much that we can say for a bool& 
that there is not a superfluous page in iV'—'AtJienseum. 

" The success of his ' Book about Doctors ' has induced Mr. Jeaffreson to writs 
another book — about Lawyers. The subject is attractive. It is a bright string of 
anecdotes, skilfully put together, on legal topics 'of all sorts, but especially in iuas- 
tration of the lives of famous lawyers. Mr. Jeaffreson has not only collected a large 
number of good stories, but he has grouped them pleasantly, and tells them welL 
We need say littie to recommend a book that can speak for itself so pleaaeul^. 
No livelier reading is to be found among the new books of the season." — 
Examiner. 

^^Thisbookis full of amusement. It is a mine of curious anecdote, gathered 
apparently from a wide extent of reading. The volumes detail the strangest of 
actual romances, the wildest of adventures, the drollest of humours, the bri^^test 
of witty sayuigs and repartees." — London Review. 

'* These two very delightful gossiping volumes contain a vast amount of pleasant 
anecdote and interesting information. Mr. Jeaffreson has exercised consideraUa 
industry in the collection, and has displayed both taste and judgment in the ar- 
rangement of his materiala Lawyers of every grade and every possible shade off 
character, from the student below the bar to the Lord Chancellor upon the woohwok, 
£ftwyers of ancient times, and lawyers of our own day, here pass under review, and 
are subject to the closest inspection. The anecdotes of celebrated individuals, who 
are Scattered throughout the chapters, are most amusing. We have said enough 
to demonstrate the very attractive character of this Book about Lawyers, in whJoh 
our readers will And ample materials for occupying many a pleasant and not un* 
profltabls hour."— (Sun. 
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LIFE IN A FRENCH CHATEAU. By Hubert 

E. H. jERNmoHAM, Esq. 1 volume, post 8vo, with Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. bound. 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT COMBERMERE, G.C.B., &c. 
From his Family Papers. By the Right Hon. Mary Viscountess 
GoMBERMERE and Capt. W. W. Enollts. 2 v. 8vo, with Portraits. 30s. 

" The gallant Stapleton Cotton, Viscount Oombermere, was one of those men 
who belong to two epochs. He was a soldier, actively engaged, nearly ten years 
before the last century came to its troubled close ; and he was among us bat as 
yesterday, a noble veteran, gloriously laden with years, laurels, and pleasant re- 
miniscencea To the last this noble soldier and most perfect gentleman took 
cheerful part in the duties and pleasures of life, leaving to an only son an inherit- 
ance of a great name, and to a sorrowing widow the task of recording how the 
bearer of the name won for it all his greatness. This has been done, evidently as 
a labour of love, by Lady Combermere, and she has been efficiently assisted in the 
military details by Captain Enollys. Apart from the biographical and professional 
details, the volumes, moreover, are full of sketches of persons of importance or 
interest who came into connection with Lord Combermere." — Atfierueum. 

" A welcome and gracefully written memorial of one of the greatest of England's 
soldiers, and worthiest of her sons. It is a most interesting work.''— Morning Post. 

'* This biography, abounding in letters and other unpublished materials, is all 
fresh and trustworthy information, as to the life of a man whose career deserved a 
reeoTCL''— Examiner. 

" All through the lengthened career of this grand old soldier we are Miabled to 
follow him step by step, incident by incident, through the pages of these thoroughly 
readable and most entertaining volumea"-^wn. 

THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S LIFE 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. HI. and IV. completing the 
Work. 30s., bound. 

Among the other distinguished persons mentioned in these volumes are the 
Emperors Alexander, Nicholas, and Napoleon IIL ; Kings George IV., Wil- 
liam IV., and Leopold L ; Princes Talleyrand, Esterhazy, Napoleon, Puckler 
Muskau; the Dukes of Sussex, York, Cambridge, Wellington, d'Orleans, 
d'Aumale, Brunswick, Manchester, Beaufort, Cleveland, Richmond, Bucking- 
ham ; Lords Byron, Melbourne, Lansdowne, Holland, Brougham, Alvanley, 
Yarmouth, Petersham, Craven, Salisbury, Devonshire, Ducie, Glasgow, Malmes- 
bury, Castlereagh, Breadalbane, &c. Sirs Robert Peel, T. Lawrence, W. 
Knighton, Gteorge Dashwood, George Warrender, Lumley Skeffington, Bulwer 
Lytton, Count d'Orsay, Count de Momy, the Eev. Sydney Smith, Tom Moore, 
Shelley, Thomas Campbell, Beau Bmmmell, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, 
W. S. Landor, James and Horace Smith, Jack Musters, Assheton Smith, &c 
Ladies Holland, Jersey, Londonderry, Blessington, Shelley, Lamb, Breadalbane, 
Morgan, Mrs. Fitzherbert, Mrs. Jordiaji, Miss Landon, the Countess Guiccioli, &c 

** A book unrivalled in its position in the range of modem literature."— TVfTiei 
'' It is pleasant to be told about men of note, or the various phases of high social 
life, in the light and sparkling manner peculiar to these memoirs. The most fasti- 
dious critic will scarcely deny that Mr. Berkeley possesses the gift of writing in an 
amusing strain on social, sporting, or general Bahjecta."— Morning Post. 

•• A clever, freespoken man of the world, son of an earl with £70,000 a-year, who 
has lived from boyhood the life of a club-man, sportsman, and man of fashion, has 
tfirown his best stories about himself and his friends, into an anecdotic autobiogra- 
phy. Of course it is eminentiy readable. Mr. Grantiey Berkeley writes easily and 
welL "Die book is full of pleasant stories, all told as easily and clearly as if tiiey 
were related at a club-window, and all with point of greater or leas yHqvuuxGj."'- 
Spectator. 

3 
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TRAVELS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY IN 

1865 AND 1866 : Including a Steam Voyage down the Dannbe, 
and a Ride across the Mountains of European Turkey from Bel- 
grade to Montenegro. By Captain Sfbnceb, author of * Travels in 
Circassia,' &c. 2 vols. 21s. 
" This work would at any time be read with pleasure, but at this moment it is 
invested with peculiar interest It presents a clear and comprehensive view of 
(Germany on the eve of war, and throws much light on many questions which have 
recently occupied, and are still destined to occupy, a considerable share of attention. 
It is more than a narrative of travel, although it possesses all the attractions of a 
well written work of that nature. There is sufficient of adventure for those who 
love that which is exciting ; sketches of wild and beautiful scenes ; glimpses ot life, 
not only in cities, but in secluded villages, and notes and observations on tiie sodal, 
moral, and political condition of the countries passed through. The unity of G^er- 
many is regarded as a gain to the whole civilized world ; the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany a gain to herself and to the magnificent countries she rules over in 
eastern Europe. With these countries the reiader extends his acquaintancei A 
characteristic sketch of the present state of Hungary is given in connection wiHi 
the story of a voyage down the Lower Danube. The narrative of a ride across tiie 
mountains of European Turkey is filled up with a description of the manners and 
customs of a people still living in a state of primitive simplicity. The author's 
style is lucid and anecdotal, and the range of his book gives scope for much pleas- 
ing variety as well as for much useful information." — FosL 

ENGLISH TRAVELLERS AND ETALIAN 

BRIGANDS : a Narrative of Capture and Captivity. By W. J. 0. 
MoENS. Second Edition. Revised with Additions. 2 vols., with 
Portrait and other Illustrations. 21s. 

"Mr. Moens had a bad time of it among the Italian Briganda But his misfor- 
tunes are now to himself and to his friends a source of no little entertainment, and 
we can say for those who listen to his story that we have followed him in his 
adventures with pleasure. He tells his tale in a clear and simple style, and with 
that confident manliness which is not afraid to be natural" — ITie Times. 

** Mr. Moens has had an experience and an adventure of startling magnitude in 
these prosaic times of oars. He has seen what no other Englishman has seen, and 
has done what no one else has done, and has written a bright and charming book 
as the result" — All the Fear Round. 

" In these volumes, the literary merits of which are numerous, we have the tme 
story of the capture of Mr. Moens by the brigands of South Italy. We have no 
doubt that the book will be extensively read ; we are quite sure that it will do an 
immense amount of good. It lets in a flood of light upon the dens of these robbers. 
It will bring to bear upon the whole system the public opinion of Europe." — Ikta^ 
NenDi. 

A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS IN 

ALGERIA. By Matilda Bbtham Edwards. 8vo, with Slnstra- 
tions. 15s. 

" A pleasant volume ; a genuine, graphic record of a time of thorough enjoy- 
ment" — Athenasum. 

" A bright, blithe, picturesque, artistic book, full of colour and sunshine, and 
replete with good sense and sound observation. To the enthusiasm of the book a 
great portion of its beauty and its attraction are owing, but solid information and 
the reality of things in Algeria are never disguised in favour of the bright lan4 to 
which the author followed the Swallowa" — Post. 

**Mi8s Edwards' 'Winter with the Swallows ' is a pleasant account of Algiers, a 
trip into Eabylia, and sketches of Algerian country life." — Exarnxner. 

** A particularly agreeable volume, in which Miss Edwards has embodied her 
recollections of travels in the interesting colony of Algeria. The book is one o-HV^ 
calculated to interest and amuse the reader, and reflect credit upon it9 daver 
anthoresa"— iStor. 
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THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN 

CANADA. With Notes on the Natural History of the Game, 
Game Birds, and Fish of that country. By Major W. Ross King, 
F.R.G.S., F.S.A.S. 1 vol. super royal 8vo, Illustrated with beauti- 
ful Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 20s. Elegantly bound. 

** Truthftd, simple, and extremely olMervant, Major King has been able to throw 
much light upon the habits as well as the zoological relations of the animals with 
which he came in collision ; and his descriptions of the cotmtry, as well as of the 
creatures inhabiting it, are as bright and graphic as they are evidently correct" — 
Athenasum. 

*'■ In * The Sportsman and Naturalist in Canada ' we have a full, true, and com- 
prehensive record of all the facts concerning American animals which the author 
was able in a three years' residence to collect. We have these facts in a goodly 
▼olome, splendidly illustrated, and with its oont«ttt8 so well arranged that a refer- 
ence to any description of bird, beast or flsh may be made almost instantly. It is 
an important contribution to Natural History, and a work the intending traveller 
will consult once and again, since it gives him the information he most needs, and 
finds least generally accessibla The book will take its position in the foremost 
rank of works of its class. The descriptions throughout are written by one who is 
a master of his subject, and who writes English such as few are able to equal Of 
recent British travellers few can vie with its author in close observation of nature, 
and in those graces of style and scholarship which make the information con- 
tained in his volume as pleasant to obtain as it is valuable to preserva In fact, 
since the works of Eliot Warburton and Kinglake, no book of travels with which 
we are acquainted has been written in a style more clear, forcible, picturesqua" — 
Svnday Times. 

" To all British sportsmen who may meditate a visit to Canada, or who are 
curious about its game and flsh, this work will prove most valuabla" — The Fidd, 

A LADY'S GLIMPSE OF THE LATE WAR 

IN BOHEMIA. By Miss Eden. 1 voL post 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions. 10s. 6d. 

LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE AND 

LETTERS : including numerous Original and UnpubUshed Docu- 
ments. By Elizabeth Cooper. 2 vols., with Portrait. 21s. 

" The * Life and Letters of Lady Arabella Stuart ' is an unusually good specimen 
of its class. Miss Cooper has really worked at her subject She has read a good 
deal of MSS, and, what is better still, she has printed a good deal of what she has 
read. The book has a real and substantial historical value." — Saturday Review. 

"One of the most interesting biographical works recently published. The 
memoirs have been arranged by Miss C!ooper with much care, diligence, and 
judgment "—Po«<. 

** Miss Cooper has laid before us a work of equal value and interest, respecting 
one of the most romantic and interesting passages in English history, in which the 
actors are living men and women, not merely hJBtorical flgure&"— (72obe. 

PRISON CHARACTERS DRAWN FROM LIFE. 

By a Prison Matron, Author of * Female Life in Prison.' 2 v. 21s. 

**These volumes are interesting and suggestiva" — Athemeum. 

" A woman lodged among imprisoned women, with a kindly sympathy, a quick 
eye, and a mind apt to record clearly its well-directed observations, has something 
to tell that thousands will be glad to learn. Her quick-witted transcripts of living 
character are studies that nothing can make obsolete or deprive of interest for 
living men." — Examiner. 

^ This is a work of the most striking interest It ought to be widely read and 
deeply considered, not only by all in authority, or possessed of influence, but by 
the public in general, to whom the subjeet is of interest and importance."— P<wt. 
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SPORT AND SPORTSMEN : A Book of Recol- 

lections. By Ghablbb Stbetton, Esq. 8vo, with BlustratioiiB. 156. 

** This is an amnaing book ; as interesting as genuine books of sporting adTen- 
tores seldom fail to ba The Highlands, Wales, the English counties, Australia, 
have all been Tisited by the writer, and we have his adventures in each.** — Olobe. 

** Mr. Stretton has succeeded in producing a work descriptive of home acenery, 
characters, and sports which is full of excitement, and will interest the reader as 
much as most descriptions of foreign adventnrea A charm this book andoobtedly 
has, and few who begin it, and care at all for field sports, will lay it aside tiU it is 
finished."— Sunday Timet. 

ADVENTURES AMONGST THE DYAKS OF 

BORNEO. By Frbderick Botlb, Esq., F.R.G.S. 1 voL 8vo, with 
ninstrations. 158. bound. 

** Mr. Boyle's Adventures are very pleasant reading— smart, lively, and indicativ e 
of no slight amount of bonhomie in the writer."— Athenaeum. 

^ This is an entertaining book. Mr. Boyle saw a good deal of the country, made 
intimate friendship with a large number of savage chiefs, lived for some time in a 
native village, and has given us, in an entertainbig and humorous style^ a very 
lively and pleasant account of his t^]^"—StUurdap Review. 

IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. By Lord Eustace Cbcil, M.P. 1 voL 8vo. 148. 

** Lord Eustace Cecil has selected from various journeys the points which most 
interested him, and has reported them in an unaffected styla The idea is a good 
(ne, and is carried out with success. We are grateful for a good deal of infonna- 
tion given with unpretending good Benae."— Saturday Review. 

" These sparkling papers are remarkably full of sensible thought and solid in- 
formation. They very cleverly and very pleasantiy sum up their author's judg- 
ment on many matters of interest" — Examiner. 

YACHTING ROUND THE WEST OF ENG- 
LAND. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estranob, B.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford, R.T.Y.O. 1 vol. 8vo, Illustrated. ISs. 

** A very interesting work. We can scarcely imagine a more pleasant and ro- 
mantic yachting voyage than that of the author of this volume round the rough 
and rugged west coast of England, which forms the coasts of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire. The bold character of these coasts, the Lizard, Mount St Michael, the fbie 
old town of Bideford, Gurnard's Head, the rocky Scilly Isles, the small roek on 
which the Eddystone braves the fury of the storm, and guides the mariner up 
Channel, are among the attractions which such a voyage afforded ; while the numy 
small towns and villages, and their inhabitants, must have yielded a considsrable 
amount of pleasure to those who for the first time visit these interesting counties. 
We might, if space permitted, give many interesting extracts from the work, which 
would c<mvey to the reader the same good opinion of the work which we have our- 
selves formed from its perusal"— 06Mr»«r. 

BRIGAND LIFE IN ITALY. By Count Maffei. 

2 vols. 8vo, 288. 
"Two volumes of interesting research."— WTTiea 

A PERSONAL- NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

YEARS' SERVICE AMONGST THE WILD TRIBES OF 
KHONDISTAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OP HUMAN 
SACRIFICE. By Major-General John Campbell, C.B. 1 yoL 8to, 

vnth Illustrations. 
" Major-General Campbell's book is one of thrining interest, and must be pro- 
nounced the most remarkable narrative of the present BoasoxL^'-AthentBum, 
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FROM CADET TO COLONEL: The Record of 

a Life of Active Service. By Major-General Sir Thomas Sbaton, 

K.G.B. 2 vols, with Illustrations, 21s. 
"It is dlfflcQlt to imagine anything more interesting both to soldiers and 
civilians than Sir Thomas Seaton's record of his active career. Apart from its 
amusing contents the work most be viewed as a valuable addition to our litera- 

"Here are two volumes of pleasant, racy, personal memoirs by a veteran 
soldier, who, with the refreshing frankness of his class, gives us all his experiences 
from the day he took shipping on the Downs as a Cadet under the Old Company, 
down almost to the present time, when, full of years and honours, he enjoys his 
retraUe as a Major-Gteneral in the Queen's service, and his well-won decoration as 
a Enight Commander of the Bath The writer buckled on his sword in 1822, and 
made it do good service through the disastrous Cabul campaign and at the last 
siege of Delhi Sir Thomas Seaton has, in truth, produced a delightful book." 
— United Service Gazette. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE OF ADVEN^ 

TURE. By William Stamer. 2 vols, with Portrait. 2l8. . 

" Mr. Stamer has been by turns a sailor, a soldier, a dasher in Paris, a recruit in 
a foreign legion, a sportsman in America. His book is a story of a wild life, not 
without a certain vivacity and amusement." — Athenasum. 

" The two volumes in which Mr. Stamer has recorded his adventures are of deep 
and varied interest, and a career so remarkable as his has seldom been described.' ' 
— Sundcty Times. 

HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillie Cochrane, 

M.P. 2 vols. 218, 
"Mr. Baillie Cochrane has published two entertaining volumes of studies from 
history. They are lively reading. ' My aim,' he says, ' has been to depict events 
generally known in a light and, if possible, a picturesque manner.' Mr. Cochrane 
has been quite successful in carrying out this intention. The work is a study of the 
more interesting moments of history — what, indeed, the author himself calls it, 
* Historic Pictures.' " — Times, 

COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH 

TO ANNE, Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton, by the Ddkb 
OF Manchester. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Fine Portraits. 
"These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal of interesting matter is 
here collected, from sources which are not within everybody's reach"— 2¥«ie». 

HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter Thornbury. 

1 vol. 8vo, with nmneroTis lUnstrations by F. W. Paibholt, F.S.A. 

** Mr. Thornbury points out to us the legendary houses, the great men's birth- 
places and tombs, the haunts of poets, the scenes of martyrdom, the battle-fields of 
old factiona The book overflows with anecdotical gossip. Mr. Fairholt's drawings 
add alike to its value and interest" — Notes and (^leries. 

A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PERSE- 

POLIS; including WANDERINGS IN DAGHESTAN, GEORGIA, 
ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, MESOPOTAMIA, AND PERSIA, 
By J. UssHBR, Esq., F.R.G.S. Royal 8vo, with numerous beautiful 
Coloured Illustrations. Elegantly bound. 
**This is a very interesting narrativa Mr. Ussher is one of the pleasantest com- 
panions we have met with for a long tima We have rarely read a book of travels hi 
which so much was seen so rapidly and so easily, and in which the scenery, the 
antiquities, and the people impressed the author's mind with such gentlemanly 
satisfaction. Mr. Ussher merited his success and this splendid monument of his 
travels and pleasant explorations." — Times. 
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MY PILGRIMAGE TO EASTERN SHRINES. 

By Eliza C. Bush. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

"This work contains a great deal of interesting matter, and it will be read with 
pleasure by all who are interested in the country to which so many devout Chris- 
tians have made their pilgrimaga** — Ob»erver. 

NOOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD FRANCE. 

By the Rev. G. M. Musgravb, M.A. Oxon. 2 vols, post 8vo, with 
Ulustrations. (Just Ready). 

WILD LIFE AMONG THE PACIFIC ISLAND- 

ERS. By E. H. Lamont, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo, with nmnerous Illustra- 
tions. (Just Ready). 

OUR PECULIARITIES. By the Rt. Hon. Mart 

Viscountess Cokbbbuebe. 1 toL (Jmt SeadyJ. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF LONDON LIFE. 

By the author of * Mirk Abhey, * Lost Sir Massingberd.' 2 vols. 21s. 

" * Lights and Shades of London Life,' is a collection of sketches from the pen of 
an author whose facility for placing the realities of existence in various forms — the 
pathetic, the solemn, the picturesque, and theliumorous — ^before his readers, is as 
remarkable as his talent for Action. Gk>od-8enBe, good-feeling, and good-humour, 
characterise these ' Lights and Shadows ' as strongly as shrewdness, observation, 
drollery, and originality mark them. Most people have seen the sights which 
these sketches describe, or remember the occasions which they record ; but each is 
put in a new point of view, invested with a fresh interest, and impressed upon the 
mind of the reader by some happy illustration." — Star. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. By Ben- 

JAMIN LuMLET, Twenty Years Director of Her Majesty's Theatre. 
8vo, vdth Portrait of the Author by Count. D'Orsay. 

**Mr. Lumley's book, with all its sparkling episodes, is really a well-digested his- 
tory of an institution of social importance in its time, interspersed with sound 
opinions and shrewd and mature reflections." — Times. 

" As a repertory of anecdote, we have not for a iMig while met with anything at 
all comparable to these unusually brilliant and most diversified Beminiscences. They 
reveal the Twenty Years' Director of Her Majesty's Theatre to us in the thick and 
throng of all his radiant associations. Altogether, Mr. Lumley's book is an enthral- 
ling one. It is written with sparkling vivacity, and 1b delightfully interesting 
throughout "Sun. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALANO. 
By Mrs. Muter, Wife of Lieut.-Colonel D. D. Muter, 13th (Prince 
Albert's) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 218. 

TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTCHU 

TARTARY: being a Summer's Ride beyond the Great Wall of 
China. By George Flemino, Military Train. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 
with Map and 50 Illustrations. 

"Mr. Fleming's narrative is a most charming ona He has an untrodden r^on to 
tell of, and he photographs it and its people and their ways. Life-like descriptions aro 
interspersed with personal anecdotes, local legends, and stories of adventure, some of 
them revealing no common artistic power." — Spectator. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Cakdinal 

Wiseman. 1 yoL 8yo, oa. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mrs. Ellis. Author of * The Women of England,' &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, with fine Portrait. 10s. 6d. 

"With pleasure her numerouB admirers will welcome a new book by the popular 
authoress of ' The Women of England.' A very charming volmne is this new work 
by Mrs. Ellis. Its aim is to assist the yomig students of art in those studies and 
subjects of thought which shall enable them rightly to appreciate and realise that 
oft-quoted truth, ' A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.' ' The Truthfuhiess of Art,' 
* The Love of Beauty,' ' The Love of Ornament,' ' Early dawn of Art,' and various 
chapters of a kindred nature, are followed by others descriptive of ' Learning to 
Draw,' 'Imitation,' ' Light and Shadow,' 'Form,' 'Colour,' 'Lady's Work,' &c The 
work will interest many fair readers. It deserves a welcome and very cordial com- 
mendation."— /Stm. 

*' The author of ' The Women of England ' has written a book which deserves to 
be highly commended It is mtended for the young of her own sex, and it will be 
strange if they do not ftnd it attractive as well as useful and instructive. It is the 
work of a keen-sighted, thoughtful, sensible, and experienced writer. It is calcu- 
lated to train the young eye, the young hand, and the young mind to appreciation 
and adoption of whatever there is of beauty in the storehouses of nature and the 
galleries of art; and above all,it is likely to promote general cultivation and general 
nsefulnesa" — IlltistrcUed News. 

GARIBALDI AT HOME: Notes of a Visit to 

Caprera. By Sir Chables R. McGrigob, Bart. 8vo, with Ulus- 
trationa. 15s. 
"Sir Charles McGrigor's book is full of anecdote and entertaining sketches 
relative to his visit to Garibaldi It wiU command a very extensive circle of 
readers." — Observer. 

" This book gives us some faithful and agreeable records of Garibaldi himself 
and his daily iSe at Caprera." — Examiner. 

LIFE IN JAVA; with SKETCHES of the 

JAVANESE. By William Baerinoton D'Almeida. 2 vols, post 
8vo, with Illustrations. 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.G.S., &o. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
"A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any wo 
have yet met with." — Daily News. 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER: A NARRATIVE 

OF TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE, By 
C. J. Andbrsson, Author of " Lake Ngami." 1 vol. Illustrationa. 

tkavels in the regions of the 

AMOOR, AND THB Russian Acquisitions on the Confines op India 
AND China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
"Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by permission, to 
TTp!r Majesty. Royal 8vo, with Map and 83 Illustrations. 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., from 

Original Letters and Papers. By Walter Thobnbuky. 2 vols. 
8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrationa. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



TWO MARRIAGES. By the Author of 'John 

Halifax, Gentleman,' * A Noble Life,* &c. 2 vols. 2l8. 

" This work Ib marked by all that fertility of description, and high moral tone for 
which the authoress has so mnch distinguished herself. It will in no degree detract 
from her reputation as a writer whose productions may be read with interest by 
everybody."— »S<ar. 

"Anew novel by the author of 'John Halifax 'is always a welcome sight to 
many readers, and the work now brDught forward by that popular author will in 
no wise disappoint the expectations of her many admirers. The * Two Marriages * 
is a very interesting and effective work."— iSim. 

SYBIL'S SECOND LOVE. By Julia Kavanagh, 

Author of * Nathalie,' * Adele/ &c. 3 vols. 

MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 

of * Agnes,' &c. 3 vols. 

" From first to last * Madonna Mary ' is written with evenness and vigour, and 
overflows with the best qualities of its writer's fancy and humour. The story is 
thoroughly original, as far as its plot and leading incidents are concerned ; and the 
Btrengtii of the narrative is such that we question if any reader will lay it aside, 
notwithstanding the f uhiess in his throat, and the constriction of his heart, imtil he 
has shared in the happiness which is liberallv assigned to the actors of the dnuna 
before the falling of the green curtain. But the principal charms of the work are 
subtle humour, fineness of touch, and seeming ease with which Mrs. Oliphant de- 
lineates and contrasts her numerous characters.*'— ilMeiusuia 

" A book of great power and beauty— a perfect work of its kind.**— JfomcNi^ Pott. 

CHRISTIE'S FAITH. By the Author of 'NoChurcV 

* Owen,' ' Mattie,' &c. 3 vols. 

"This book deserves to be singled out from the ordinary run of novels on more 
than one account The design and execution are both good. The characters are 
original, clearly conceived, and finely as well as strongly delineated. Christie her- 
self is a delightful sketch."— Po/J Mall QazetU. 

ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

By George Mao Donald, M.A., Author- of * Alec Forbes,' * David 
Elginbrod,' &c. 3 vols. 

" Mr. Mac Donald is a true poet The * Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood ' are as 
full of music as was Prospero's island : rich in strains that take the ear captive 
when they are first heard, and afterwards linger long upon it" — Saturday Review. 

" The charms and value of Mr. Mac Donald's work need not be sought — they pre- 
sent themselves unasked for, in the tender beauty of his descriptions, whether of 
nature, or of life and character; in his almost supernatural insight into the workings 
of the human heart, and in his unceasing fertility of thought and happy exactitude 
of illustration. Whoever reads the book once will read it many times." — Pall 
MaU Gazette. 

LEYTON HALL, AND OTHER TALES. By 

Mabk Lemon, Author of ' Falkner Lyle,' &c. 3 vols. 

** These volumes are full of interest, humour, and pathos. They are sure to be 
popular."— <8ftor. 

" We commend ' Le3rton Hall ' most heartUy. The story is an extremely good one, 
and the shorter tales are all of a very effective character."— /Z/tM^ro^ News. 

a WOMAN'S CONFESSION. By Ladt Camp- 

BELL. 3 vols. 

" ' A Woman's Confession ' deserves to be a successful noyel"— Post. 

ST. ALICE. By Edward Campbell Tainsh. 3 vols. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



A NOBLE LIFE By the Author of 'John Halifax, 

Gentleman,' &c. 2 vols. 2l8. 

"This is another of those pleasant tales in which the author of 'John Halifax ' 
speaks, out of a generous heart, the purest truths of lite."— Examiner. 

" *■ A Noble Life ' is remarkable for the high types of character it presents, and 
the skill with which they are made to work out a story of powerful and pathetic 
interest"— 2)a% Neufs. 

*' A beautifully written and touching tala It is a noble book— that will take deep 
root in the memory."— ^Port. 

CHEAP EDITION of CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

By the Author of *John Halifax,' &c. Illustrated by Sandys. 

Price 58. bound. Forming the New Volume of 'Hurst and 

Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions of Popular Modem 

Works;' 
" A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been written. Within the 
compass of a single volume the writer has hit off a circle of varied characters all 
frue to nature— some true to the highest nature— and she has entangled them in a 
story which keeps us in suspense till its knot is happily and gracefully resolved ; 
while, at the same time, a pathetic interest is sustainied by an art of which it would 
be difficult to analyse the secret It is a choice gift to be able thus to render 
human nature so truly, to penetrate its depths with such a searching sagacity, and 
to illuminate them with a radiance so eminently the writer's own. Even if tried 
4>y the standard of the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would 
pronounce * Christian's Mistake ' a novel without a fault" — Times. 

MAIDENHOOD. By Mrs. Sara Anna Marsh. 

- Author of " Chronicles of Dartmoor." 3 vols. (In February). 

KINGSFORD. By the author of ' Son and Heir.' 2 v. 

" * Eingsford ' is one of the most interesting stories we have read this season, 
and we are sure our readers will thank us for recommending to them a work so 
attractive and enthralling. The plot is of a very interesting character, and there 
is powerful ability displayed in the creation of the characters."— >Sua 

RACHEL'S SECRET. By the Author of ^The 

Master of Marton.' 3 vols. 

** * Rachel's Secret,' is a deeply interesting and affecting story, artistically and 
powerfully wrought"— Port. 

LORDS AND LADIES. By the Author of ^Mar- 
garet and her Bridesmaids,' &c. 3 vols. 

*** Lords and Ladies' is one of the most charming books with which the literature 
of fiction has been enriched this season. The truth and value of the moral of the 
Btory will recommend it as highly as the vivacity and humour of its style and the 
ingenuity of its constructioa"— Po»fc 

THE WILD FLOWER OF RAVENSWORTH. 

By the Author of ' John and I,' * Doctor Jacob,' &c. 3 vols. 
"A beautiful tale, written with deep feeUng.."—Illtutrated Newt. 

NORA'S TRIAL. 3 vols. 

** * Nora's Trial ' contains many shrewd remarks on life, and pleasant 'sketohes 
of character, with some eloquent descriptions of natural scenery, '—i/bmtn^ Pott- 

THE MOTHER'S FAVOURITE. By S.'Russbll 

Whitnbt. 3 vols. 
** This Btory'is interesting and well sustained."— Post. 
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Published annually^ in One Vol^ royal 8t7o, u7tM the Arms heautiJvJBy 
engraved, handsomely hound, with gilt edges^ price 3U. Sd. 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIKTT-BirrH EDITION FOE 1867 IS NOW READY. 

LoDOE*8 Peerage and Babonetagb is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
bhshed and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of pubUcation, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble famiHes, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes'. For 
its authority, correctness, and facih'ty of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobihty. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peeraga 

Parliamentary Roll of the Hoase of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Qreat Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Royal Family. 

Peers of the Blood Royal 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Coloniea 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscoxmts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject"— nSpectator. 
"A work which corrects all errors of former worka Itisamostuseful publication." — Times. 
"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day."— P<w<. 

"The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible peerage. It is the standard 
authority on the subject"— Herald. 
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KOW IK COUBSB OV FXTBUOATIOir, 

HURST MD BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POFULAE MODERN WORKS, 

IliLUSTBATED BY MILLAIS. HOLMAN HUNT. LEECH, BIEKBT FOSTEE, 

JOHN GILBERT. TENNIBL, &c. 

Each in a single Tolume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 59. 



VOL. L— SAM SLICK'S NATXTEE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

**The first volume of Messrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaMng. 
* Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain in 
Its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser, but attractive merits, of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— Pos^. 



VOL. IL^JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very'good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— aChnstian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high«pirit, and written 
with great abili^'. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass freely from 
hand to hand as a gift book in many households.**- ^oraminw. 

** The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
•uccess. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, 
one of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly En^h 
one. The work abounds m incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. 
It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better."— ^cotomon. 



VOL. III.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

'* Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its usefkQ and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of taacy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Amoiut its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit."- Qiiar^er^y Beview. 

"A book calculated to prove more practically useftil was never penned than * The 
Crescent and the Cross '—a work whicn surpasses all others in its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever de- 
picted with a pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque.**— /Sf«n. 



VOL. IV.— NATHALIE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

*' * Nathalie ' is Miss Eavanagh's best bnaginative effort. Its manner is gradoui 
and attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by 
her which are as individual as they are elegKaV—Athenaum, 



VOL. v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

'* A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, WelU 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing ao.**—JBxaminer» 

[COlTTIirTTED OK THB VOLLOWHrO PAGIS.] 



HURST AND BLACKETrS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINTJBD). 



VOL. VI.— ADAH GRAEME. BT HBS OUPHAHT. 

" ' Adam Graeme' is a story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight l^ 
its admirable pictures of Scottish life and scenery. The eloquent author sets hatsn ns 
the essential attributes of Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, 
and their beautiful manifestations in life, with a delicacy, a power, and a truth which 
can hardly be surpassed.'*— Pm^ , 

VOL. VII.— SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS 
ASH MODESir DTSTANCES. 

** We have not the slightest intention to criticise this book. Its reputation is made^ 
and will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. The remarkable ori- 
ginality of its purpose, and the happy description it affords of American life and man- 
ners, still continue the subject of universal admiration. To say thus much is to 
say enough, though we must mst mention that the new edition forms a part of Messrs 
Hurst and Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the veiy 
best specimens of light literature that ever have been written."— ifMasM^tfr. 



VOL. VIII.— CARDINAL WISEMAN'S EECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

*' A picturesque book on Bomeand its ecclesiastical sovereignsL by an eloquent Bo- 
man Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much genialityt 
that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscient&usly op- 
posedtoeveryideaof humaninfallibility representedinPapal domination."— ^^AMMwa. 

VOL. IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" We are always glad to welcome Miss Mulock. She writes fW>m her own convic- 
tions, and she has the power not only to conceive clearly what it is that she wishes to 
say, but to express it in language effective and vigorous. In ' A Life for a Life ' she is for- 
tunate in a good subject, and has produced a work of strong eaeet.**—AtJieHaum. 



VOL. X.— THE OLD COURT SUBURB. BT LEIGH HUNT. 

" A delightful book, that wUl be welcome to all readers, Hod most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading."— ^j?amt»»tfr. 

" A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boewell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson."— 06Mn;^. 



VOL. XI.—HABOABET AIH) HE£ BBIDESKAIDS. 

" We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There area freshuessuid origin- 
ality about it quite charming."— ^^A^cswrn. 



VOL. XII.— THE OLD JXTDOE. BY SAM SlICK 

'* The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book hefore us is a specunen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who Ukea to see 
books in handsome uniform."— ^oramin^. 



VOL. XIII.— DARIEir. BY ELIOT WARBURTOW. 

" This last production of the author of ' The Crescent and the Cross ' has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands."- 6^60. 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINTJBD). 

VOL. XIV.^FAMILY ROMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC 
ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCRACT. 

BY SIR BERNARD BTJRKE, Ulsteb Kinq op Abms. 
** It were impossible to praise too hi^ily this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances 
with the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignani^, and any one 
may be read in half an hour.**— Standard. 

VOL. XV.— THE LAIRD OE NORIAW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MRS MARGARET MAITLAND." 
" The Laird of Norlaw fully sustains the author's high reputation."— iS^«9u2ay Times. 

VOL. XYI.— THE ENGLISHWOlEAir DT ITALY. 

" We can praise Mrs Gretton's book as interesting, unezaggerated, and Aill of oppor- 
tune instruction."— r^ Times. 
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the vcmular authoress of * Margaret and her Bridesmaids.' If asked to classiiy it, we 
should give it a place between *^John Halifax ' and ' The Caxtons.* **— 1" 



VOL. XVII.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" ' Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made' John Halifax' 
one of the most popular works of the 6&y."—Post. 

VOL. XVIII.— FREER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

•* Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Preer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— /*os*. 

VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

* We know no novel of the last three or four years to equal this latest production of 
-.„ . ,. ^ .. ., . ,- , d to classify ^^ — 

-Herald. 

' VOL. XX.— THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, Serje/lnt at Law. 

" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true stoiy of the Colleen B&wn.**— Illustrated News. 

VOL. XXI.— ADELE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

'* ' Ad^le ' is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charming story 
full of delicate character pviXiitijig.**—AtJieiuBum. 

VOL. XXII.— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
*• These ' Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author."— Sa^wreioy Revieto. 

VOL. XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

"We commend • Grandmother's Money * to readers in search of a good novel. The 
characters are true to human nature, the story ii interesting, and there is throughout 
k healthy tone of moraiity. **-;-AtJienaum. 

VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON, ESa 
" A delightful book."— ^^^n^eum. " A book to be read andre-read ; fit for the gtudy 
jui well as the drawing-room table and the drcuUting Vibnry,**r~Lancet. 



HURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LBRARY 

(CONTINTJBD). 

VOL. XXV.— HO CHXJECH. 

** We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book. It is well worth the 

VOL. XXVI.— MISTBESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruct- 
ive.*'— ^<A«mm*i». " A charming tale charminglv told. All the characters are drawn 
with life-like naturalness."— ^eroZd. " The spmt of the whole book is excellent. It 
is written with the same true-hearted earnestness as * John Halifax.' **—£lxaminer* 



VOL. XXVII.— LOST Am) SAVED. 

BY THE HON. MRS NORTON. 
" • Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest. It is a vigorous noTeV*— Times. 
** A novel of rare excellence ; fVesh in its thought, and with a brave soul speaking 
through it It is Mrs Norton's best prose worlir— Examiner* 



VOL, XXVIII.— LES MISEEABLES. BY VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

" The merits of ' Les Mis^rables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of imequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, MTvictor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius."— Qttar^^^y Metfiew, 



VOL. XXIX.— BAMARA'S HISTORY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

*'It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as 
' Barbara's History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literarv culture. It is a 
verv graceful and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, 
and sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocution. The dialogues especially sparkle 
with repartee. It is a book which the world will like. This is high praise of a work 
of art, and so we intend it.'*— Times. 



VOL. XXX.— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 

*' A good book on a most interesting theme."— Times. 

** A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irvin^s Life ought to have a nicho 
in every gpallery of rehgious biography. There are few hves that will be fiiller of in- 
struction, interest, and conso\a,tion."— Saturday Review, 

** Mrs Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copious 
earnest, and eloquent. Irving, as a man and as a pastor, is exhibited with many broad, 
powerful, and lire-like touches, which leave a strong impression."— J^(2in6i«r^A Meinevo. 



VOL. XXXI.— ST OLAVE'S. 

** This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writins , 
as well as experience and knowledge of the world. ' St Olave's ' is the work of an art- 
ist. The whole book is worth reading."— -<<^A«n<»f«m. 



VOL. XXXIL— SAM SLICK'S TRAITS OF AHERICAH 
HTJMOXTR. 

"Dip where you will into this lottery of ftin, you are sure to draw out a prisBBk 
These ra^r ' Traits ' exhibit most suocesshUly the broad national featurea of American 
humour.**— -Po**. 
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